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PART ONE 










1. MYNAH AT THE ZOO 


There is a Ceylon Mynah at the London Zoo. He is 
the only one of that species. I felt sorry for him, for, 
though there are a number of other Mynahs there, my 
fellow native would not find his company among them. 
The others are a gregarious lot, very noisy, and like all 
noisy creatures, with little appreciation of the possible 
modulations of the voice. In other respects, too, they have 
grown increasingly plebian. Not only do they alight on 
dung heaps (in their native habitat I mean ) in crowds, 
advertising their visit as loudly as possible, but they fling 
about the mud in their search for tit-bits with a most 
disgusting relish. The Ceylon Mynah condescends to 
these lapses alone, by himself, having selected a lonely 
field. Generally he prefers to perch on the back or 
between the horns of a grazing cow and, thus perched 
to punctuate his warbling and the cocking of his head 
from side to side with only an occasional peck at any 
minute animal life. But his chief business is the enjoy, 
ment of Nature. The other distinction of the Ceylon 
Mynah is the dark, well-shampooed gloss of his feathers. 

Seeing this captive brought back to my mind, rather 
poignantly, my own Mynah which lived with me many 
years ago. The Mynah originally belonged to my father 
who must always have his animal companions. And 
as usua! with most of father’s belongings, 1 appropriated 
the Mynah Father was living away in the backwoods 
and I in Colombo. The Mynah, therefore, travelled to 
Colombo in a palatial cage by the respective stages of 

a X Cr ’ nver - ferry ’ train a "d lastly rikshaw. He was 

- I* V ° UngSter whe r n he arr lved, blinking forlornly 
s angeness of Colombo with its swarms of 
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non-descript humans. What added to his forlorn look was 
that my father had clipped his feathers lest he should 
fly away. Father, in spite of his hunting, and his he- 
man, out-of-doors life, is really soft-hearted, with, 1 am 
sure, an unshed reserve of tears always at the back of 
his eyes ; and when he bade me and the Mynah good-bye 
to return to his own forest-bound home there was a 
moistness about his eyes. 

As the days passed the Mynah became quite domes¬ 
ticated and used to his surroundings and to me. My 
mother, who used to visit me about once a week, took 
to him and enjoyed long conversations with him. I was at 
this time living by myself in a small house. It was one of 
those experimental phases of mine when, having got rid 
of even the servant boy mother had got for me, I fended 
for myself, tidying the house, cooking, and denying 
myself as much as possible the menial service of my 
fellow-man. In this lonely life the Mynah was most 


welcome company. 

His feathers grew. His voice got more and more 
under control. Not only could he repeat after me. 
Mynah, Mynah, but he could also ask, Mynah, buth 
kevai ? ( Mynah, rice eaten hast 1 ). And he became 

unself-conscious about my presence for longer and longer 
periods, when he would sing away, trilling and trilling 
with many a modulation ranging from pianissimo to cres¬ 
cendo Thanks to Mynah (I had no other name for 
him ) my little home became a home, with ns own tiny 
soul. Every morning before I left for my work as libra¬ 
rian in the college near by, while I bathed or dressed 
Mynah would strut out of his cage, and having done h.s 
inspection of the room and its furniture he would hop 
with a leisurely and lordly air (‘descended’ would be the 
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better word ) into the basinful of water I used to keep 
for him. 

Sometimes he would take about five minutes over his 
bath, sometimes longer, now dipping his beak and head, 
now squatting down in the water, now leaning to a side 
and splashing water first on one wing, then on the other, 
and now making a quick dive with his whole body. He 
would then hop out of the basin (1 could almost imagine 
him calling out, ‘James, where’s my towel ?' ) and give 
himself a good, brisk shake. It was so cute, the way he 
shook off the wet. How clearly I can see those beads 
of water spread out on the floor and he standing there 

. a ndelibl V,ng ' We 'i th!>t ’ S ° Ver -’ That bathin 2 scen ‘-‘ ^ 

indelibly impressed on my mind. 

! Sald this was , m V experimental period. In other 
words, I was a stupid, conceited little fool. With what a 

vengeance I experimented ! 1 don't know just how 'and 

When and why the folly first entered my L head but 
Mynah had been some months with me then. Father 
had paid a second visit and had gone away pleased with 

,“, b ~ -S 

But the fool idea grew and grew in my head ‘It ic 

^r r P o m or c bir v r K;: co r tioni ^ 

~ *- ■»«. ZXJS ri.7£ " d 

Sir.'srj, 1 ” 

eyelids j and, placing him in some folds of 
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cloth, his head free for air, I walked out, the precious, 
palpitating bundle camouflaged from the gaze of passers- 
by under the scarf of my native costume. There was a 
patch of jungle—not genuine jungle, but one of those 
sections of land between human habitations, spared as it 


were for future sacrifice—about half a mile away. 1 went 
there, looked around, took out the bundle, brought 
it close to the ground, and Mynah hopped out. He 
must have thought that he was being encouraged to do 
his daily constitutional. 1 could not bear the sight of 
him going farther and farther into the bushes without 
wanting to catch him and take him back, so I turned away 
at once and went off to my place of work. What a day of 
heart-burning it was ! No sooner was my work for 
the day over than 1 went back to where I had set Mynah 
free. Of course, it was too late. 1 returned home all 
agitated and called together the gang of boys who used 
to loaf around in that neighbourhood. I offered them 
a reward to go and search for Mynah. It was too late. 
It had not entered my stupid head before that a domesti¬ 
cated bird cannot naturalize itself as easily as all that. 

The gentle laceration of the heart that remem¬ 
bered poignancy starts is still mine, whenever I imagine to 
myself Mynah’s bewilderment, after those first moments, 
his incomprehension, his looking for the famiHar cage 
and the familiar surroundings, and for the tiny platter of 
rice, his helpless realization of being utterly deserted. 

And 1 never think of Mynah and the Ceylon scene 
but I think of tropic nights of the moon, those nights of 
the Full Moon especially, when the enormous orang 
disc seems suspended over the vast fields of paddy, turn- 
fng the green of paddy, so lusciously green by day, ..to 

a softer, emerald green. 



2. MOON THOUGHTS 


Oh puissant , unattainable uhite moon , 

My soul has taken pause , saluting thee. 

—Nancy Cukard 


No race has loved the Moon with such devotion 
as the Chinese. And there could be no greater com- 
pliment, for are they not Nature’s own gentlemen ? The 
now traditional technique of bamboo painting among them 
started with a painting by Emperor Hsuan-Tsuang, who, 
seeing one night from his unlighted room the Moon 
illuminating a bamboo, painted the scene there and then. 
And how well the famous poets Li Po and Su Tung-po 
have celebrated the companionship of the Moon ! And 
how all Oriental poets compare the beauteous face of 
woman to the Moon ! 


Sung of and sung to throughout the ages, the Moon 
will never cease to be theme for song. No one looking 
on her face has the heart to curse her, however much 
cause he might have for cursing the rest of Creation. The 
doomed man, awaiting execution at dawn, seeing the 
Moon through his barred window, must surely forget for 
a moment the agony within him. One cannot look upon 
er mellow face an d not be mellowed oneself. While 
the Moon remains there is hope for the survival of those 
qualities which redeem mankind in the eyes of the gods. 

The Moon is at her best over the equator. Too 
far north, too far south of it, she is dependent too much 
on Natures whims the Polat regions, they say, the 
Moon is radiant and reigns unchallenged. But reigning 
against her will, I am sure. Only in the tropics doesthe 
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MOON THOUGHTS 


Moon ride the sky jubilantly, sharing the emotions of 
those who watch her. 

I have seen the Moon peep over the top of the 
Adirondack Mountains, a lone brightness diffused over 
an extensive darkness ; and the look on her face was 
that of one who did a duty. I have seen the Moon hang 
in suspense over the Niagara Falls, making effulgent the 
river and the silver cascade of the Falls ( moon-tinted 
at night), and the two countries that the river has made 
of one continent. And though there was on the Moon’s 
face a consciousness of the power she wielded by which 
so loud a throbbing was quieted while one turned one’s 
eyes from the river to the sky, yet it was not the happy 
Moon I had known in the tropics. I have stood on 
Brooklyn Bridge at midnight and have seen the Moon so 
pathetically disproportionate against the grotesque cata¬ 
combs of men that spread under that sky. I have seen 
the Moon on heavy summer nights in the English sky. 
But the warmest summer never quite dispels that mist 
that lies between sky and earth in England. And though 
far happier on those summer nights, for many are the 
lovers who have waited the live-long months for the 
moon in summer, she is yet an impersonal though in¬ 
dulgent creature—in sight of love rather than the loved 
one herself. 

And 1 have seen her at midnight bathing the Pyre¬ 
nees and the Mediterranean—but surely there was sadness 
on the Moon’s face at not seeing men and women in 
all that expanse of Nature. For they were soundly asleep 
within their well-shut houses, and the Pyrenees and the 
Mediterranean and the Moon seemed to exchange their 
regret at the disposition for so much slumber among 

mankind. 
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In the tropics I have viewed the Moon from different 
angles, but her face was always happy, of one in love, 
and confident of love. I have seen the Moon trailing 
its beams on the still, hot sands of Madras, forests of 
casuarina trees behind me and the heaving Indian Ocean 
in front. It was a Moon in love. I have seen the Moon 
stationary and sentinel-wise flooding with its pale saffron 
deserted fortresses and tombs of Moslem and Hindu on 
Mahratta hills—where Chand Bibi fought and Aurangzeb 
Tepented and Shivaji schemed. It was the Moon in love. 
And, again, I have seen the Moon stealing lover-like to 
a secret tryst, as it were, over a Bengal village. A lone 
cry from a jackal, like a shiver disturbing the stillness 
of the night, would cut across the scene ; but the clumps 
of bamboo, the fragrant sepali flowers, these were the 
Moon’s vassals, and the whole night was hers. It was 
a happy Moon. Once I gazed at the Moon standing 
on one of the last ledges of rock of the Indian continent, 
on Kanya Kumari, or Cape Comorin. Behind me 
were the huts of the fishermen. On the beach in front 
of the huts were their boats and nets. Behind it all, 
a Roman Catholic Church, with starch-white walls, its 
foundations on the sandy earth. At a distance, on a 
promontory, the temple of the Brahmins. I had seen 
both church and temple by daylight and had no wish to 
gaze longer at them. Instead, I kept looking at the 
surging sea in front. Here two seas mingle, one that 
comes from the West, and one that laves all that is 
t e Orient. Looking up from the mingled waters, I saw 
the Moon heedless of distinctions, serene and happy as 
she shone on land and ocean, on church and temple. 

Paddy field and sea waves are not the only things 
that the Moon transforms. It transforms into some- 
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thing softer everything it touches. And among these 
I recall particularly the Bamboo, growing in clumps, 
by river banks. 


3. BAMEOO 

The other night it dawned upon me with a surprising 
suddenness that I had never properly admired Bamboo. 
I had taken it for granted, agreed upon the inimitable 
grace of the up-sweeping stems and the sword-blade 
leaves as they drooped in regular array. While all trees 
are Nature’s poems—some of them definitely dirges 
Bamboo is the lyric. And the first to realize it were the 
first people to sense Beauty in its subtler moods of light 
and shade. I mean the Chinese. A Chinese landscape 
is an ecstasy. And it is not often that a Chinese artist has 
succeeded in keeping Bamboo out of a painting. How 
even an ordinary Chinese is responsive to i-s beauty is 
shown by this charming story attributed to the painter 
Lo P’in of the last ( Ching) dynasty : ‘ I had already 
painted a fence of Winter Plum, when my servant came 
along to tell me that the monk of the “ Golden Gram ^ 
Temple had bent a row of bamboos into a fence. Why, 
said he, “do you not paint the sufferings of the long-body- 
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gentleman ?” So I did this for fun.’ That is the little note 
he has added to one of his Bamboo paintings. 

When vve stop to consider it, Bamboo deserves all the 
exclusive attention given it by the Chinese. Bamboo 
stands apart from the rest of the tree kingdom, as 
distinctly of finer breed, aristocratic, aloof, marrying only 
within its own class, and not even with one or another of 
the many castes of its kind. There is something spartanly 
clean about Bamboo. Not only about the regular joints 
as they taper to their delicately-proportioned points, but 
about the straight-lined leaves too. And you will notice 
when you see your first clump of Bamboo, that, either as 
a first requisite of its establishing itself or as a normal 
improvement in the environment by reason of its exi¬ 
stence in that particular spot, the soil around a Bamboo 
clump is sandy, inviting to tread upon, and clean enough 
to be touched by the most fastidious fingers. 

Another thing about Bamboo that strikes me now is 
that it is both communal and monogamistic at the same 
time. In a clump, each Bamboo seems very much like 
another, and each little Bamboo sapling nestling at the 
toot of each large stem seems so much like its fellow. But 
there is not the slightest doubt that not only are the 
males and females among Bamboo evenly distributed, but 
that each parent Bamboo is aware of the identity of its 
own offspring and watchful of the particular welfare of its 
own young. Also, come to think of it, there is a certain 

helplessness as of a child with its arms halfway through 
the sleeves °f us dress crying out for its mother's help 
about the look of Bamboo saplings. P ’ 

nearflo “ Well - know " , fact ‘hat Bamboo grows invariably 
Wing water. The regal giant Bamboo does. Of 

course, there are certain lower breeds which have moved 
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farther from their natural habitat and grow on hill-sides 
or anywhere else in the jungle. These frequently end up 
by being turned into ignoble fishing rods by horny-handed 
peasants. But the Bamboo of pedigree which has nothing 
to hide thrives and increases by the water’s edge. And 
that is where the Chinese painters found it. For 
mountain and river are indispensable elements to the 
Chinese painters. In fact, the Chinese name for a land¬ 
scape, S'an-shuiy means Mountain-River. Truly, Earth 
and Water created the most lovesome thing by their 
union when Bamboo peeped out of the earth and threw 
its lyric into the air. And in its upward gesture there 
is an element of wonder of a half-comprehension 
that never ceases to fascinate. 


4. TO WONDER IS BETTER 

To wonder is better than to know. Better for the 
■sweetness of your own soul and better by the testimony 
of the ages. The most intriguing experiences of one’s hte 
are the ‘ perhapses \ There must be hesitancy in the acts 
even of the All-Highest. ‘ God Almighty first planted a 
garden...’ And you cannot watch a garden grow without 
learning the grace of hesitancy there is in growing t^ngs 
That is why thinking gardeners become philosophers, ana 
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gardeners who are not thinkers get a glimmering of 
wisdom by watching things grow. Have you watched a 
seed sprout out of the earth bent by its efforts to find 
where the earth yields easiest ? Have you watched a 
creeper lengthen itself, feeling its way and swaying away 
from whatever opposes it ? And have you not seen a tree 
branch out 1 Why should a tree branch but that it feels 
uncertain of its direction ? 

Growth, therefore, presupposes hesitancy. That which 
hesitates loosens itself and, once more released, glides 
forth. That is how a snake covers space though it has no 
feet. And how much more gracefully than we who 
possess feet! A snake fascinates because it seems to be 
perpetually wondering The perpetual out-throw and in¬ 
take of its tongue, the smelling for enemies through its 
ears as it were, and withal its definite progress. When a 
snake ceases to wonder it coils up, swallowing its own tail, 
and for all we know, spiritually stagnating. The ancients 
made the snake, tail-in-mouth, a symbol of wisdom. 

coming back to first causes, a completion of the cycle. 
But to wonder is better than to be wise. Unloosen, there¬ 
fore, the coiled snake, for it is a travesty of Nature. The 

snake was meant to glide forth, hesitating and ever 
wondering. 

Nature, we tell ourselves sometimes, works according 
to a law. Then it must be the law of hesitancy. Exact 
though it may appear to our measuring, there is inexact 
ness and wondering and wandering in Nature. See a river 
a-nosing its way through the yielding soil, turning in and 
turning out And when it meets the sea it wonders, and 

'r r 8 ' b . rCakS , UP L int ° channels and empties itself 
into the sea through the device of a delta. Firmer in its 

composition, surer of its ground than the river, see the 
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high hill beseechingly look up to heaven. There is a 
look of wonder on each of its slopes and on its peak. 
And a mountain range—the way it breaks up into 
a serried array of hills, dividing the responsibility of 
wondering, the better so to wonder. All growing things 
wonder. Only the crater of an extinct volcano keeps its 
mouth unbreathingly agape, dead to all pulsation. 

We speak of the beginning of wisdom, but few have 
claimed to a knowledge of the end of wisdom and re¬ 
mained outside the lunatic asylum. There is truth, then,, 
in that we must be children before we can gain Paradise. 
For Paradise can be gained only by wondering where it is, 
and to our surprise, by straying in there in the very act 
of wondering. Those who know where Paradise is go to 
a Paradise too—of their own. The Fools’ Paradise, the 
Bores’ Paradise, and the Paradise of the Wise, for is not a 
Bore, frequently wise, except about himself ? But Paradise 
is where we need suffer neither fools, nor bores. It is 
better to wonder than to know. And that way we may 

find Paradise* 

Knowledge, then, is something one must happen 
upon, and between the impulse of Wonder and the 
destination of Knowledge is the Bridge of Thinking. 



5. LE PENS EUR 


Why among Occidentals does thinking become such 

a noticeable act ? And why is the profession of thinking 

vested with such significance ? Why, for example, does 

a European author posing for his photograph have as 

background his book-lined study and a rack of pipes, 

with pipe held in hand so self-consciously ? Why, in 

short, are the European races so self-conscious about 
thinking ? 


Long have I pondered over this question. For the 
intention behind the act is most praiseworthy and the 
act itself most heroic and noble. Intellect and the 
achievements of the intellect are in themselves still 
looked down upon in these countries, though nowadays, 
there is a slight premium put upon thinking, and there 
18 an increasing number of people taking advantage 
of it and facing the camera thinking. 

I am not concerned with scholarship as such. Both 
in the East and in the West this has been until this 
century the monopoly of the few. But in thinking, 

HaS b !f n familiar with the process ever so long! 
While from all the evidence I can gather, it is still a 
novelty to the West. 


T , S:° n5 ‘ der ' i° r mple, Rodin’s famous statuary, 
The Thinker. That Rodin himself was a thinker there is 
no doubt, but he was more sculptor than thinker He 

was more concerned with sinew and bone than with the 

-.rsvs;rr.‘LS '» 
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It may be argued that this was the original Thinker. 
The cave man just yielding to the stirrings within his 
brain. But the thoughts of the cave man when he first 
started thinking were as to how long his spouse was 
taking over the roasting of the joint. If and when he 
did think deeper, the cave man must have surely adopted 
a more comfortable posture. Admitted that Rodin’s idea 
was to pose the subject with its possibilities for sculpture. 
Any other European sculptor would have contrived the 
same pose except that he would have executed it with less 
genius. For, as I say, thinking is a very self-conscious 
erfort among these people. 

Knowledge is power ! What an apt summary of the 
Occidental attitude. Even the most individualistic of 
Oriental thinkers, namely, the Buddha, did not regard it 
as such. To Him knowledge was release. The general 
Oriental view is that knowledge is union where now 
there is division. And the Buddha’s Nirvana, or release, 
was union, only pursued and achieved differently. 

Just as Rodin’s statue is the best known representa¬ 
tion of the ‘ European Thinker ’, so the most popular 
Asiatic conception of The Thinker is of the Buddha in 
meditation. And statues of Him are strewn from Baluchi¬ 
stan to Japan. But not a single Asiatic sculptor has 
depicted Him with one leg twisted round the other or 
His brows knitted in thought. Only in a few Gandhara 
sculptures, for which Greece was responsible, do we 
detect the forehead wrinkled in thought. The Asiatic 
Buddha whose statues you find in the temples of India, 
Ceylon, China and Japan is a serene Buddha, calmly 

floating on a calm sea of thought. , 

And I think that the best results in thinking are 

achieved thus. By letting Thought keep you company 
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rather than pursuing it and inflicting your company on it. 
Thought and thinking will then become commonplace 
and it will become as unself-consciously necessary as 
breathing. It is the method, I am sure, that is responsible 
for the quantitatively heavier and more materialistic 
thought of the West. Only a Confucius could have 
reflected : ‘ One day I dreamt I was a butterfly ; who 

knows if today I am not merely a butterfly dreaming 
that 1 am a man ? ’ It is from such seeming fantasy that 
abstruse thought usually springs. 1 commend the loose¬ 
sleeved Confucius in place of Le Penscur as a model of 
The Thinker . 


6. CONVERSION IN HOLBORN 

Those who have read the life of the Buddha will 
remember that His first act on renouncing the worldly 
life was to withdraw into the forest and there under 
the tutelage of ancient hermits practise the austerities 
that India has perfected through the ages. After six 
years of such self-denial and austerity—once He had 
starved Himself so much:that He collapsed and was nearly 
on the point of death-He realized that control of the senses 
was not to be had by living in the heart of the silent 
forests, nor by excessive self-denial. So He came back 
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to the world of men and women, and it was while living 
close to the full surge of life that He convinced Himself 
of the infallibility of His Buddhahood. 

As a Buddhist I have always had before me the ideal 
and example of the Buddha, but it is only after having 
spent many years in New York and London that I have 
been really able to appreciate what ideal places these 
cities are for training in self-control. It seems to me 
that any idiot can stultify his senses sitting in cross-legged 
passivity in the heart of a deep forest. It is strange that 
men have not debunked this much-vaunted virtue of 
Yogism where it meets no challenge. Perhaps before one 
is quite sure of oneself it might be well to train one¬ 
self in self-control and concentration away from the 
manifold distractions of a big city. But, at that distance, 
one can gain only the preliminary sense of confidence 
and the early stages of self-control. The perfection of self- 
mastery must necessarily be in the midst of life. In this 
connection it is interesting to recall that the Buddha and 
Jesus both lived and worked right in the midst of men. 

All of which apology is merely for the purpose of 
advertising myself. As 1 said, 1 believe that three years of 
New York and nine years of London have given me a 
better appreciation of Buddhist Samadhi ( self-control ) 
and Bhavana l concentration) than it would have been 
possible to realize in a lifetime of that loose-leisured 
existence that we know and enjoy in the East. And the 
last six weeks of that summer were the climax (or at least 
what I fervently hope shall be the climax) of my testing 

and training. , . <- 

It all began with that summer. Perhaps my desire tor 

the sun and the need to forget winter is stronger than that 
of men born and brought up in a cold climate, tven 
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when those enterprising and callous fur merchants dress 
up their windows with Arctic wear—at reduced prices— 
on a sweltering summer day, I command my imagination 
to transform those heavy, unearthly garments, for the 
moment of my passing that particular shop-window, into 
shimmering, summery stuff. And when occasionally on a 
summer day the newspaper devotes a page or half-a-page 
to announcements of autumn wear, I turn the page 
hastily and calling upon ‘ Mr Pelman immediately 
think of something pleasant like the South Sea Islands. 
All these, as you will sympathize with and understand, 
being devices for the enjoyment of summer in London, 
which one is ever dreading will come only to go in the- 
very act of coming-speeded on, of course, by fur 
merchants and the coke and gas companies. 

And that summer I settled down-in London-to 
enjoy what looked like promising weather. No sooner 
had I decided on this than my landlady appeared one 
morning with a couple of men carrying tape measures 
and note-books, and they measured the walls, and made 
notes and departed-taking away my appetite for lunch, 
for 1 knew what their visit portended. I knew what wa 
coming to me and it came the following morning. Would 

vaTa f e ‘Tl thead)0ining r °° m ' Which Opened to be 
vacant, while my room was being papered, new-ceilinged 

and painted, etc. ? The two days they were to be at 

work lengthened out into a week. Then 1 came back to 

EX theTamU 8 l' 1 "' asked mc ’ 

piease let the family from the second floor 

did°"t Whil d * hdrS WaS bdng done “P 1 And I could" if' I 
room! Hdid a3 f?c'u' of a‘ 

however, and said ‘Cha “" ^ ^ Buddh istic face, 

said, Charmed , or words to that effect! 
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The family from downstairs occupied my room for full 
6ve days. All this time 1 was inactive and remained out 
as long and as late as 1 possibly could, creeping back into 
that cell only when 1 was weary beyond description. And 
one night 1 even found a bug in the landlady’s son’s bed. 
/\ftei that my nights were half-nightmares. Well, I re¬ 
occupied my room at last. Though the top floor was for 
the time being undisturbed by painters and workmen, I 
knew they were about the place. It was like knowing that 
Boris Karlof in his most gruesome make-up was behind 
one of the many doors of a many-doored mansion you 


happened to occupy. , , , , j 

And to add to this sense of disquiet, lo and behold 

one morning I was awakened by that peculiar plague of 

the cities, the drilling machine. 1 looked out of the 

S-sf TttJSZZttriJ z 

th« 8 drimng It would stop for half a minute. And each 
that drilling. knew it was a vain hope, 

time it stopped, tho ^ was at an end . But just when 

y ° U hTa n vas goTng to relax, off would go that fiendish 
y ° ur brain was go g ^ ^ ^ kept on . They would 

noise. Right th B on most days they kept lt 

start about seven-th y, evening. Wherever you 

, UP P Vout U of e the°w ndow one eyesore after another met 
looked out of the and red lante rns (it was a 

your eye. Trestles * ® ^ one who le month ) and there 
i^something "suggestive of sickness, something leprous 
about red lanterns. 





WORSE THAN ‘THIRD-DEGREE’ 
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But why go over the details of that agony ? After 
about three weeks the drilling stopped. Then came the 
cement-mixing machines. They have a queer, measured 
4 gurr-gurr And when you go on listening to it for about 
an hour you have a good idea of those much-publicized 
police ‘ third degrees ’. The motor of the cement-mixing 
machine has all the other third-degree methods, the drop- 
drop-drop of the trickle of water, the one-foot-on-the- 
stomach-the-other-on-the-throat, all beaten to a frazzle. 


While all these tortures were going on outside, in the 
house itself, workmen, pails of paint, ladders, torn up 
wall-paper, cakes of plaster, were all over the place in the 
craziest jig-saw puzzle fashion. At last, the last of the 
cement-mixers departed, to inflict itself, I fear, upon some 
other hapless neighbourhood. And the tarring and the 
strewing of sand were hastily completed and the traffic 
was resumed once more. But the workmen, their braziers, 
and the heaped-up curbstones were still there. And the 
house-painters were still seen every morning crawling 
with more than willing steps up their infernal ladders. 
Once 1 found one standing on a ladder on a level with 
one of my windows. He looked down, and called to a 
pal down below, making a hideous sound, an uncouth 
sound somewhere between an ‘ oi ’ and * ai ’ and ‘ ey ’ 

There were six weeks of it. The Holborn Borough 
Council and the paint pails of Progress robbed me of six 
weeks of summer. But I have distinctly gained (though I 

of r S ° n b ? n0t repeated > a better appreciation 

ot Buddhism during those six weeks of pandemonium in 

t saZlf , u ; F ° r Without my ear 'y training 
in Samadhi I could not have kept control over my senses 

experienced ear ' SpUtting ’ "shattering, soul-ripping 
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GOING HUNGRY WITHOUT REUTER 


There are two things one becomes aware of so 
irresistibly in a city—Noise, and the sight of people 
eating, together, with the evidence thereunto. Perhaps 
this is why in a city Hunger becomes so ruthlessly like a 
Kali exacting her sacrifice, rather than the easily satisfied 
whimper that it should really be. 


7. GOING HUNGRY WITHOUT 

REUTER 

Hunger and Death share one common characteristic. 
You cannot describe either in the process. You can des¬ 
cribe Hunger, before and after. Death, too, you can 
discuss before you face it, and presumably, taking the 
word of our spiritualist friends for it, after. It is, there¬ 
fore, easy to understand why a subject of so much 
importance, namely, Hunger, has so small a literature. 

Knut Hamsun dared to introduce it into literature, and 

there are a few other minor instances of its analysis, 
but altogether I say Hunger yet awaits the chronicle it 
deserves. While the genuine artist has left the subjec 
unanalysed for that reason—that it is bad enoug ' 
endure without having to recall-people in general avoid 
it as much as possible, both as a subject and as an object. 
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In retrospect, there is a fascination in Hunger and it 
challenges classification. 

There are three stages in Hunger, The Emphatic. 
The Static. And the Ecstatic. The Emphatic is the com¬ 
monest form of it. There is nothing distinguished about 
this. It is, however, advisable to attend to it at this stage 
lest it should become too uncontrollable later. This 
advice is almost superfluous because the average human 
being dare not defy Hunger, but fulfils its commands 
forthwith. But the expert practitioner is in no way to be 
intimidated by the stage Emphatic. ‘ Emphatically no, ’ 
he answers back and forgets about it, or tries to. Which 
means that he arrives at the stage Static. On the whole, 
this is the most dependable and commendable stage. 
A serene satisfaction possesses you. You look upon all 
mankind, all things, including the bills of fare posted 
outside restaurants, with an impartial and impersonal eye. 

Those who have cultivated the art can enjoy the 
Static stage for quite a prolonged period. But, as with all 
states and conditions, the Static stage too comes to an 
end ; and you pass on to the Ecstatic stage. It is now that 
real experience is called for. The novice is liable to get 
himself out of control like one who takes bhang for the 
first time. It is a stage where the Nerve Centre tries to 
walk the tight-rope as if it were above the borderland 
between Gravitation and anti-Gravitation. But so long as 
you are master of the situation the ecstasy is definitely 
yours. Your limbs seem charged with an ethereal vitality. 
_No longer are you aware of the loins pivoting your legs. 
I he feet continue to move, if you are afoot, airily, lightly, 
and to all appearances, with greater velocity. A spiritual 
exultation mounts to your head, giving the head an 
ncreasmg latitude which, though fortunately invisible to 
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others, is clearly discernible to yourself. A flush 
comes upon your face, shedding on it a benignity, an 
amused benignity, towards all and sundry. Your optic 
nerves dissociate themselves altogether from the tangibi¬ 
lity of objects, maintaining merely that intuitive touch 
necessary to guide you through crowds and traffic. 

This is also the jumping-off stage for those more 
abstract forms of Yoga. While admirably adapted for a 
life of Yogic immobility, neither the Ecstatic stage nor 
any of the other stages of Hunger are compatible with 
physical or mental activity. The Buddha gave Hunger a 
trial and, having reduced His daily diet to a minimum, 
fell down one day in a faint. So at least his biographers 
say. On recovering, He denounced the penance and 
resumed thereafter a more sensible diet. For He had 
found out that while you might effervesce into rare planes 
of Consciousness from the Ecstatic stage, if you wish 
to survive to tell your fellow-men about those sublime 
heights, you must maintain merely a nodding acquain¬ 
tance with Hunger. Of course, such virtuous, deliberate 
acts of Hunger have nothing to do with genuine Hunger. 
Such experiments are like slumming or doing penance 
with Reuter looking on. 

Ecstatic though this third stage is, it is beset by a 
real danger. For invariably the Fates decide to relent 
just when you have gone so far ; and when they do there 
is a devil of a time for you. There descends upon you 
a clouding of the sensations. A vagueness of need 
and desire overcomes you, a haziness in general, which 

leaves you from having been a disembodied spirit a dis¬ 
embowelled one. The reaction is slow, taking sometimes 
two or even three days. Adjusting the stretch o t e 
internal lining is a delicate business. 


STRICTLY NON-TRANSFERABLE 
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Hunger, in the language of the departmental phrase- 
makers, is strictly non-transferable. Else fortunes could 
be made and lost simply on Hunger. I have known 
specimens of Hunger that any millionaire would have 
gladly given a million to have. Yes, Hunger is indivi¬ 
dual. While our other afflictions may be diagnosed 
to some extent by those unafflicted similarly, Hunger 
defies communion. As a connoisseur I used to think 
that I knew Hunger when 1 saw it. Sometimes while 
I would be satisfying my hunger in a restaurant 
another person would come in, take a seat at the same 
table and order baked beans on a slice of dry toast. 
Here is a poor fellow, I would think, and feel guilty about 
my own meal. Why the devil couldn’t he choose 
another table ? For baked beans on a single piece of dry, 
uncompromising, crusty toast is to Hunger what a red rag 
is to a virile bull. But on almost every such occasion 
I was to find out that the beans on toast was just 
hors d'ceuvre. My fellow-diner invariably followed it up 
with egg on Welsh rarebit, Baroness pudding, and coffee. 
Just as my guesses on those occasions were wrong, I must 
be insensible to genuine Hunger and pass it without sus¬ 
pecting; and so must the rest of my fellow-men. 

Hunger is a concomitant of civilization. The Savage 
never postpones appeasement of his Hunger. But civiliza¬ 
tion has taught its victims to cultivate Hunger, to caress 
it, to coax it, to cloak it, and carry it about like a bacillus, 
infecting whomsoever is liable to infection. Unknown to 
itself civilization is really controlled by this bacillus. 
Our building and planning, our saving and spending, our 
fighting and parleying, are all designed to keep this 
bacillus from spreading. With the majority of mankind 
the question is not one of satisfying Hunger, but of not 
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arousing it at all. Feed, feed, feed the Lord Stomach. 

Chief among the inventions Hunger is responsible 
for are Braces, more appropriately named by Americans 
‘Suspenders’. Many races contest the claim to their 
invention. The Italians have rather formidable claims, 
with the Nordic claim running a close second. As the 
originators of trousers, the Chinese have made indignant 
counter-claims. But with his all-too frequent bending 
and genuflexion it is doubtful whether the Chinese ever 
thought of Braces. It is obviously not a Hindu invention 
—for when Hunger overtakes a Hindu, he does not 
tighten his belt, but sheds all his clothes and, making for 
the nearest tree, sits under it cross-legged. In which 
posture he is discovered and instantly sanctified, and all 
his needs more than supplied. Considering these facts 
and the fact that the uncovered shirt is a very recent 
feature of Nordic naughtiness, it must be conceded that 
the Nordics did invent Braces and that the Americans 
baptized them. The irony of it is that while Braces were 
the invention of a lean hungry man, they were instantly 
adopted by the fat, the well-fed, and the great of girth. 
Some people foresee a threat to Braces in the increasing 
popularity of elastic belts and elastic waistlines. But from 
a long experience I firmly declare that the elastic has yet 
to be invented capable of coping with the temperamental 

reactions of Hunger. 

The widespread and simultaneous multiplication or 
Hunger lends Hospitality an undue importance. Hospita¬ 
lity is not so much for the Hungry as for the friendless. 
Hunger’s need is succour : and it is of temporary ura- 
tion. But a more permanent virtue is Hospitahty, 
which, together with Language and Love, make 
friendship, where strangeness or enmity was before. 


8. BREAKING BREAD 


The measured hospitality among Westerners, as the 
Oriental understands hospitality—is it to be explained 
away by the conventional plea of temperament, or is it 
that primitive trait, carefully tended through the centu¬ 
ries, when self-preservation depended on one’s success 
as a hunter and on the thrift of one’s spouse? When 
you know that even among the Arctic Eskimos, who eke 
out a most precarious livelihood and who are so much 
at the mercy of the elements, hospitality is what that 
word expresses, you cannot accept the possible explana¬ 
tion that a lack of abundance of the things Man eats 
and drinks is responsible for this curious form of 
‘inhospitableness’ (to use a term nearer to the idea than 
inhospitality’) which the Asiatic in Europe is quick to 
notice. One casts around for another theory—that a 
people ever in fear of a blockade either through Man’s 
or Nature’s contriving get into the habit of conserving 
their resources, holding on to what they have, using 
these up always so as to leave a reserve. 

Now the English are always the first to pity political 
refugees and the war-driven, and yet in the eyes of the 
Oriental living amidst them, hospitality is not their most 
conspicuous trait. My idea of a national jubilee would 
be to let every man, woman and child living within these 
shores have one grand, ripping meal, with plenty of 
food and drink left over and lying about and with 
nothing put back into the larders just for that day 
Toothpicks to be provided too. A grand gluttony lit 
loose for a day ! For my view is that eating a bellyful 
has been a mere phrase, conjuring up a condition to be 

(W. t»: 


A 
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devoutly wished for, but never an actuality, with the 
majority of people in these islands. 

There are countries where famine is a continual 
occurrence, and where a great number of people are 
continually starving. One of the most heart-rending 
sights that I have seen is the constant crowd of beggars 
that stands in expectancy outside Hindu restaurants in 
Madras. And when the banana leaves off which custo¬ 


mers eat are brought out in armfuls and thrown into 
the garbage tin what a fierce scrimmage there is for them. 
Madrassis are good trenchermen and they leave nothing 
on those leaves except the oily smear of ghee and at most 
the rind of a pickled lime. But with what gusto the 
poor creatures grab those leaves and lick them ! Then 
again during times of famine in Bengal,* I have seen 
men and women eating every available kind of non- 
poisonous green leaf. But even those miserable people 
have their occasions of bellyfulness when some rich man 
provides an almsgiving or there is one at a temple. If 
it is in Madras, spoonfuls of payasam (a thin rice 
pudding) poured into the cupped hands of the outcasts 
make them feel for the time being that they could never 
again be hungry. In Bengal, by ladling out spoonfuls of 
Mangsai meat stew) on to thin leaf platters placed on 
the gravelly, dusty ground an army of alms-seekers could 
be sent away with bellies filled to more than capacity. 

Dana (literally meaning ‘giving’) or the giving o 
food and drink is one of the first injunctions of Orient 
religions, only it goes to those who are already well- . 
namely, the priests, and not to those who need food 
and drink, the outcasts, the be ggars and the poor. The 

_ • This was written before the terrible famine of 1943. 
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is Dana to these too, but not on a sufficiently sustained 
scale; else there would not be the misery there is in 
India, for example. What I wish to point out, however, 
is that even the famine-stricken outcasts of India enjoy 
one really overwhelming meal once in their lives : and on 
those occasions they see around them plenty of food and 
drink of which they may absorb all they can. 

Among the richer, of course, there is always a more 
than sufficiency of food at all meals. And there is little 
of the larder business with us. A certain amount of 
preserving and pickling is done, but this is chiefly to make 
those edibles more tempting, as, for example, the Chinese 
do with eggs. It is preserving more for the fun of the 
thing as again the Maidive islanders do with their fish— 
than conserving as supplies for the future. Cold storage,, 
while contributing to our comfort, has taught us to 
conserve what must be consumed then and there. That 

the mouths are there ready for the consuming statistics 
will prove. 


Sometimes I wonder whether it is the English habit 
of making sure of three middling meals a day instead of 
one bust-up that has made them so wary of the stranger 
rom abroad. In the popular restaurants here I have 
watched with interest how people scoop up the last 
smear of pudding, even licking the spoon, turning it over 
and over And in homes, the way the roast is carved, 
dexterously I grant, but to my mind too diligently ; and 

how carefully at the end of the meal the left-over is put 

back in the refrigerator or on the sideboard ! And the 
second help,ng-the way it is mentioned at the meal and 
referred to later I I am. of course, not thinking of the 

caviare-champagne folks. 
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There is, then, a carefully regulated self-sufficiency 
(mistaken as a national virtue), a continual three-quarters 
fed condition among the middle-class which does not 
conduce to hospitality. The left-over is a recipe of retro¬ 
gression. The left-over should be left only long enough 
to find the first mouth that needs it. Among my people, 
the Singhalese, when the rice is measured out for the 
day’s meal (according to the number of mouths in the 
family to be fed) it used to be a practice for an extra 
handful to be thrown in for the stranger who might come 
along. Equally characteristic is our gesture of throwing 
open all doors and windows the first thing in the morning 
and drawing in the bolts the last thing at night. 

I orant that a city like London is not the place which 
lets you keep your doors wide open as an invitation to 
the stranger, but I am sure that the English could be more 
hospitable if they did not regard the breaking of bread so 
much as a ceremony. Except for inviting theJoneses to 
tea and giving a meal to a tramp, the average middle-class 
home thinks of hospitality as a sort of annual event 

necessitating a very special occasion. 

It is the fact of being a stranger that should invite 

hospitality. One does not intend to make him a member 

of one’s family, one does not want to convert 

r' S X S ' And-^h^d ^"r tlink of this in terms 
hospitality. Andwesnou even ■ wit h a little gift 

la, when presenting 

-" h rs 1= 

counter, nor at th naDers Let him 

receiver, nor looking up from a heap of papers. 
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not glimpse them transiently on bus, tram or train. Let 
him see them in whatever places, big or small, that they 
call home. A cup of tea, a slice of bread, these can be as 
meaningful as a sacrament between man and man as long 
as there is hospitality in the atmosphere. Throughout the 
ages communion has meant the sharing of food and 
drink, be it even a crust and water, and no people can 
claim to be hospitable to whom this means a terrific, self- 
conscious convention. 


9. NEW YEAR IN LONDON 

It is chiefly at the time of national festivals, such as 
Chnstmas, and New Year and Easter, that an Oriental 
hv ng ,n Europe becomes aware of the marked distinction 
between his standards and those of the West. It is 
then that he is overwhelmed by the futile energy that 
is expended by men and women in those thousand-and- 
one Civilities and courtesies of daily life, which, becoming 
and considerate as they might have been originally have 
degenerated into a mechanical routine, benefiting neither 
giver nor receiver, and yet exacting as much energl a 
would he p to build ships, plough fields, raise cite write 
books think great thoughts-activities M r suh " a 
truer love for one another and for Creation as a whofe. 
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We who are in it might plead that we could not but 
be participants in the mad scheme of the contemporary 
world. The plea would be sufficient so long as we do 
contemplate such things from time to time, and seek 
some extenuation. What can we do other than realize, as 
Alfred Austin said, 4 ’Tis a world where all is bought, 
and nothing is worth the price ’ ? The best we can do 
is to purify the things so bought, and by our touch and 
thoughts infuse into them some sanctity without which 
social intercourse becomes a sin against God. 

Food and drink and general conviviality are the 
ingredients of a festive spirit, and throughout the ages 
men have celebrated their great days with feasting. But 
where some of the great days happen to be Holy Days 
we must agree with Spenser : 

‘This holy season fit to fast and pray. 

Men to devotion ought to be inclined.’ 

• There are more things upon this earth, in the life of 
each of us, to thank God for, than a full stomach and a 
full larder ; and to go to church after putting the roast 
in the Regulo Gas Cooker is a second best virtue that 

perplexes an Oriental like me. 

As I walked along the dirty, slushy Theobald’s Road 
about half-past eleven on the night of Boxing Day (1938) 
while men and women were staggering out of pubs, 
some being unwillingly dragged away, others protesting 
and trying to re-enter, others drunkenly leaning against 
walls, most of them swearing in that four letter word, 
1 almost wished that the Holy Nativity had not taken 
place in Bethlehem 2000 years ago. How differently, 
1 thought to myself, we celebrate the Nativity of the 
Buddha in the month of Vesak, when flowers and 
white garments, and joyousness of the spirit with a 
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corresponding reduction of the prancings of the flesh 
symbolize it. 

Sun and latitude might be one explanation : but 
snow and Christmas trees and hearth-fires could just as 
much manifest the spirit of the festival. Not that we 
forget food and drink ( even at Vesak ). Rather the free 
offer of food and drink to all , including those who 
offer to pay, who are going to temples and coming from 
them is one of the features of Vesak. 

People must have national festivals, but how much 
better if the frenzied shopping and the franric gorging 
could be dissociated from Christmas and associated 
instead, with the New Year. The general jubilation on 
the New Year s day is perfectly understandable, though 
here again the artificial stimulants of modern life are as 

thTSdti nation ' in the long run - as they - f - 

at r k':° U8h th ° U8 u htS SUCH 38 these become insistent 
at this season, they are constantly with one used to 

and Missus of ancienr CKioo • 1 , avera 8 e Mister 

Mister and Missus of moder^C^T^ ** 3Verage 
of Miss Emily Posts’s book on Etiquette ^ 
amongst all cultured Oriental races the idea of 
and consideration for one another Koc u d f courtesy 

social virtue—but not to <uch been 3 prominent 

not to such an extent that social 
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intercourse left them exhausted at the end of each day. 

There is in Western Society, on the other hand, 
a meaningless and exhausting social code, without a 
corresponding inclination of the emotions, that seems 
to take up so much of the time and energy and watchful¬ 
ness of individuals that from day to day their senses 
get accustomed to these trivialities ( commendable as they 
are within reason ) and become unresponsive to deeper 
suggestions. The propriety of cutting one’s bread or 
breaking it, which fork to use, and the perplexities of 
Miss Dorothy Dix’s correspondents—should these take 
on the magnitude they do ? 

There is an answer, that there is a minority of clergy¬ 
men, absent-minded professors and other intellectuals who 
have no use for superficial conventions; and that there 
is a majority, belonging mainly to the ‘submerged tenth’, 
who are equally defiant of them. But the measure of 
the nation, nowadays, is more the average men and 
women who form the intervening class—the clerks and 
typists, journalists and actors, mechanics and mannequins, 
library assistants and motor-car salesmen. 

There is a universal language, that of ethics, right 
and wrong, good and evil, beauty and ugliness ; and 
the class 1 have mentioned do not understand that 
language ( not sufficiently ) for the simple reason that 
their gods are the sawdust gods of the passing hour, of the 
season's vogue, of the Social Hints and Beauty Aid 
columns in the journals. Kipling, in a moment of illumi¬ 
nation, said that there was neither east nor west, nor 
border, breed, nor birth, when two strong men stood 
face to face, though they come from the ends of the earth 
Today the world urgently needs more of these pairs ot 
strong men with the deeper strength of the spirit. 


UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE OF JESES 
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By virtue of longer intimacy with the spirit of in¬ 
trospection and reflection there are in the East, in pro¬ 
portion to its larger share of the earth’s population, 
a greater number of men ( and women ) who speak that 
universal language. How are they to find their peers 
in the West ? By the inevitability of gradualness, by 
the process of one and one making two ? Yes, but what 
a slow waiting ! No, the one language by which the 
West could hold converse with the East is the language 
of Jesus; and the one criterion by which the East could 
judge the West is the Christian. 


It seems a dispensation of God that an Oriental Jesus 
should have become the messenger of God for the West 
For nothing was harder, more alien, for Europe than 
to grasp, cherish and abide by the teachings of Jesus The 
persecutions, the Inquisition, the massacres on ‘behalf 
of that teaching, are proof of it; and the anomaly 
of a pagan, materialistic Europe and America struggling 
today to reconcile themselves to the creed of Jesus a°gain 
proves it. Unless Europe and America, however, re¬ 
concile themselves to Christianity, we of Asia can have 
little understanding with them ; and discord and chaos 
would not abate thou s h here and there individual 
human.sm m.ght be touched, just as a missionary might 

chier^"TT r f entin§ ^ the heart ° f a cannibal 
chief B ut for the larger understanding between Hast 

and West, Europe and America must become Chrisfian 

the sense that Asia became Christian long before 

Christ. And then superficial differences such as whether 

“ h , 1S sweet or his soup first, whether he wore 
his shirt-tails over or under his trousers, whether he 
said good-bye’ for .‘hullo’ or ‘hullo’ for . 

Whether he said ‘thanks', or felt thanks, would no fonger’ 
3 
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be barriers to understanding and true amity between 
the pairs of strong men ( and women) that the world so 
badly and urgently needs today. 


10. ON ‘THANK YOU’ 

I have been thinking of Thank You. Nothing is 
used so much, at least in the Western World, neither the 
telephone, nor the revolving door, nor even gas for 
cooking. A wholesale ban on its use for just one day 
might have graver results than a General Strike. Thank 
You is one of the first things that strike the .Oriental in 
Europe. The idea is very old and is a familiar one in 
Asia, but its widespread use today is European and is 
a concomitant of democracy. Even today the Duchess 
will not condescend to say ‘Thank You’ to the footman 
who holds open a door for her, but is constrained to 

thank the hotel page who hands her a telegram. 

In the feudal East, which in the popular imagination 
is a synonym for politeness—bows and salaams and 
genuflexions ad nauseam —Thank You’ is like radium, 
precious and strictly measured. One never thanks 
servants, one never thanks the lower castes for any 
services rendered, and elders never thank youngsters. 
On the other hand, I knew a Bengali Brahmin pundit 
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who regarded it as a serious lapse if any of his pupils, 
male or female, failed to rush up to touch his feet 
the moment they saw him. His memory, so good with 
Sanskrit syntax, had room for such lapses and the culprit 
received some punishment or other, though but a pin¬ 
prick, in some devious way. 

While Thank You is European, Gratitude is one 

of the strongest supports of Asiatic ethics. China’s 

Ancestor Worship is based upon it; the loyalty of the 

Japanese to his Emperor, as the direct descendant of 

the Creators (Male and Female) of Nihon or Nippon, 

is explained by it; and the Ceremonies for the Dead 

among all Asiatics are to be traced to it» From time 

to time my mother dreams of her dead father. She 

regards the dreams as the manifestation of a desire on the 

part of her parent for a taste of the essence of material 

needs such as food and drink and clothing. And each 

time, within a day or two after her dream, she duly 

gives alms to the Buddhist priests, specifying her reason 

an d they on accepting the alms, convey the ‘merit 1 
to the Dead. 


Our sense of gratitude extends to animals and plants 

lV; erVthln / m J aCt eXCeP * th ° Se felIow human beings’ 
who are ordained to serve us. If we are good masters 

we help on their Karma , and who knows but that 

in the next birth they will be our masters and we their 

servants? But the animals who serve our needs are 

entitled to our gratitude. So are the elements and all 

trees' 'Ttret thin S s > Yearns and hills and 

trees. A tree that gives us shade from the sun must 

receive our gratitude. The grain and vegetables whkh 

become our food likewise deserve our gratitude for hi 

come to seed and fruition for our benefit 
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But the saying of Thank You between man and man 
is rarer in the East. The little courtesies of everyday 
life, the little acts of thoughtfulness and kindness—these 
we expect either as our due, or as behoving the doer 
of them, but we do not accord them so much notice. 
The minimizing of one’s own importance or the im¬ 
portance of anything one might do for another, which is 
characteristic of the Chinese, comes of this attitude. And 
with all Asiatics there is no returning of thanks for 
your thanks. At best, you try to look your appreciation, 
and the eyes of the ‘inscrutable’ Oriental can sometimes 
light up with feeling. When a Chinese says Tho-Shi 
(many thanks) or Shiu-She , it is accepted in silence or 
replied to sometimes by ‘All Right’, the equivalent of 
‘Please don’t mention it’. 

This attitude of not giving and not expecting thanks 
is once it is raised to the level of ethics, commendable, 
and has its roots in the doctrine of detachment which 
plays so important a part in both the Sankhya »nd 
Buddhist philosophy. When Arjuna, perplexed by Shri 
Krishna’s exhortations to him n°w to deyote himself 
to Knowledge, now to Action, implored of him: Declare 
one thing determinately, by which I may attain the 

highest good,’ Shri Krishna answered . 

‘He (the man of perfect understanding and who 

has'control over his senses) has no interest at all in what 
is done, and none whatever in what is not done, in this 
world ; nor is any interest of his dependent on any 
being. Therefore always perform action, which must be 
performed, without attachment. For a man, performing 
action without attachment, attains the Supreme. 

Again, pcssibly, our ethical concepts are responsible 
for the absence among us of so many features of Weste 
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social etiquette. In many instances these have so de¬ 
generated as to make people attach importance to the 
least important thing, thus creating for themselves false 
standards and inducing in them a superficiality of nature 
and a falseness of feeling and speech, all of which must 
atfect personal character. The second of those five daily 
precepts of the Buddhist—not to speak the untruth—is 
quite inconceivable according to the demands of Western 
proprieties. Not only does one commit a lesser sin, 
but one is involving another in it, which is a greater sin, 
when one gets one’s secretary to tell the caller: ‘Sorry, 
but Mr Smith is in conference, he cannot see you,’ or 
when one asks one’s parlour-maid to say : ‘I am sorry, 

Mrs Smith is not at home,’ when in each case it is 
a lie, be it only a white lie. 


Mr Richard Aldington in his novel All Men Are 
Enemies writes apropos of a certain conversation : 

‘Now for ever it would remain an unfinished frag¬ 
ment for him, simply because one had to tell people 
silly lies instead of saying frankly, “I am going now,” 
and No I shan’t be able to see you again before you 

c i The „ ann °V in g thing was that they knew 
perfectly well the lies meant what you hadn’t the 
courage to say.’ 

f‘TK^Pv 00 . 1 Wa o taU ? htby my P arents to say Stuthi 
( Thanlc You in Singhalese) whenever I received a 

tZ U r'u" a very limited use of Thank You. 
he older folk and the priests always say, whenever 

you do them a kindness, ‘May you accumulate merit ' 

» however, is a fairly current courtesy among the 
Singhalese, sublet to those qualifications. 

\a fi , TSt Came to India (that was in 1918) I asked 
my Mahlatta frienda "hat 1 should say for Thank 
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The question was one that had not been asked before, and 
after a prolonged discussion among themselves they 
agreed I should say Shabash , which means ‘Bravo!’ 
It is all right when somebody makes a speech, and is 
frequently used because everybody in India is either 
making speeches or listening to them half the time, 
but you can’t say Shabash to your host’s wife (note 
I have to say host’s wife instead of hostess when speaking 
of Orientals) after she has served you with an excellent 
meal. I muttered it on a few occasions in the early days, 
but realizing that it merely sounded priggish, I gave 
it up, and got on very well without once saying Thank 
You in Marathi or Bengali or Tamil. There is, of course, 
the term Shukria current among Musalmans, but one 
hears it so little. 


Like all Orientals coming to the West, I was, to begin 
with, quite impatient with the innumerable Thank You 8 
which seemed strewn like sand all along your way from 
waking time to sleeping. I was annoyed at being thanked 
for buying a cup of tea; 1 was impatient with being 
thanked at every turn for the merest trifle. And the 
accented thanks, usually from dear old ladies, seemed the 
insincerest. ‘Good lord,’ thought I, ‘what would happen 
if I really did something for them which entitled me 
to their lasting gratitude !’ Surely, there is a limit to 
the gamut of accented Thank You s. According to 
the obvious scale, surely they could do no less than 
give their lives for me ! And the barometric variations 
of the Thank You argentine (meaning no offence M the 
country of that name ) is most devastating to one s faith 
in and judgment of one's fellow-beings. It would be 
most edifying to make a sound record of Ae ^escen 
of Thank You's when, say, having given a half-crown 
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tip to a cabman, you kept on adding three more half- 
crowns at intervals of ten seconds. Or after having 
bought a pound’s worth of underwear, and paid for it, 
you buy, as it were on second thoughts, twenty pounds 
worth of shirts and socks. 

The reverse process should be recorded too. How 
it goes down diminuendo , ending in scowls, curses, and 
who knows what diabolic incantations at dead of night, 
as the offended one remembers the offence—of omission 
or commission—in the lonely hours. 

After twelve years of the democratic West, however, 
I have come to recognize the place and purpose of Thank 
You in social intercourse. Not only that: 1 am myself quite 
ready to take umbrage at silence, where I expect thanks. 
In fact, I have dropped acquaintances for the sake of a 
Thank You. For essentially, it is our recognition of 
the other person’s thoughtfulness or consideration or 
of his appreciation of us, and is, to that extent, unselfish¬ 
ness. It were better if unselfishness extended to the larger 
things of life, but better its presence in minute specks 
than its total absence. 


11. TO MY DEAR SON 


The purest silences of the human heart are those 
within a mother’s bosom. There is no mother who has 
been able to give vent to a fraction of a fraction of her 
feelings for her children—and their spoken words are but 
the merest hint of their fears and hopes, sorrow and joy, 
pride and disappointment. 

I have here translated two of my mother’s letters 
written to me during my sojourn in the West because I be¬ 
lieve they give Westerners a more intimate insight into the 
Orient than is ordinarily available. 

The impact of the West on the East has created a 


situation involving tragedies never imagined by a Turgenev 
or Dostoievski. We of the younger generation educated 
into an Anglicized mentality and the older generation of 
my mother traverse different orbits. And if one is so bold 
as to go still further and contradict the new conventions, 
which, for all their Eur-Asianism, are now taking a hold 
on the people, the tragedy is certainly complicated. To 
illustrate by my own instance, while the legal and medical 
professions are only too well comprehended among my 
people, they are utterly bewildered, as well they might be, 
by such a calling as that of literature. An only child, I dis¬ 
appointed the conventional expectations of my parents and 
determined to be a writer—and, mind you, a writer in a 
language that my own mother did not understand. And 
what made my situation all the more painful was the fact 
that there was no possible medium of communication, not 
to speak of common standards and ideas, between my 
mother and myself. As with any other Oriental language, 
there are no ordinary terms in Singhalese by means of 
which I could tell my mother that I had sold an article, or 
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that I had written a poem, or that such and such was my 
idea for a novel. The language of my world, which is the 
modern world of Europe and America, has no counterpart 
in Asiatic languages. Where words have sometimes been 
coined they remain strange and uncouth because the 
terms they are supposed to denote are not terms of the 
everyday commerce of life. The languages of the Orient 
ceased to live some three centuries back. And we of the 
younger generation, seeing how unresponsive our native 
languages are, are in no way concerned at the prospect of 
their extinction. Thus, in my own instance, I am forced 
to cause disappointment to my parents, without being 
able to convey to them, or even attempt to, the reality 
of my own pursuits. Another absurd situation will be 
noticeable where my mother signs her letters as ‘Mamma’ 
written in Singhalese. Calling my father ‘Papa’ is not so 
incongruous because at least I talk with him and write 
to him in English. But this widespread custom is the 
result of that process of identification with the West 
which, however discreditable to ourselves, is inevitable. 
And for those of us who are ‘rebels’ no hell can have 
such terrors as these transitional stages. 

My mother, of course, reads the Singhalese news¬ 
papers. and from that terribly garbled source (for European 
news in the vernaculars is nearly unintelligible) is aware to 
some extent of world events in their vague outline. She 
referred to the Lindbergh baby tragedy most sympatheti- 
cally and when I wrote to her from New York about the 

, 1U1 ' sh = commented upon it. as will be seen. These 
letters will portray to some extent an Oriental woman, 
intelhgent contemporary, well-bred, with an inheritance 
that is highly complimentary, but pitted against a scheme 
of things that she has not quite comprehended, however 
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willing she may be to adjust herself to them. Above all, 
as a mother’s letters these will afford another proof of the 
universality of human nature. 

May the blessing of the Buddha be yours ! 

To my dear son, 

The letter sent by son on January 15th was received 
last night. Now it is eight o’clock in the morning. I 
was greatly overjoyed by the news of your good health. 
But I often fear that you must be suffering from a lack 
of money. The calendars you sent were swooped upon 
by the children here, Upali and others. It is with care 
that you must take meals from the Singhalese restaurant 
there. Do not live in too high storeys. Take all care. 
How are you reacting to the cold ? How is the sneezing 
you used to suffer from ? Can you stand the cold ? How 
long is the cold season ? Is —’s wife an educated person ?t 
Does not Mr Nagahavatta* write to you ? I have already 
written to father that I have heard from you and I am 
writing again now. In the newspapers one reads of 
frequent accidents in New York. It is very distressing 
to read of them. When I read them my body becomes 
‘lifeless’. An American gentleman died accidentally in 
a Colombo hotel. I take the — Singhalese newspaper. 
Everything is satisfactory here. I am always praying 
that by the aid of the Devas your health and all your 
work should be perfect. It almost seems that I do not 
have even the protection of the Devas. I constantly ask 
their help. But they do not seem to offer any solace. 
Son ought to write to me on both mail days every week. 

f Reference is to a Singhalese married to an American woman. 

• Reference is to Ceylon's greatest modem artist who died of neglect 

in Rangoon some years ago. 
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The weekly receipt of letters is a matter for great joy. 
During the cold season avoid ‘cold’ foods. Take foods 
that give you strength. Son’s body assimilates Ovaltine. 
Take that and some other good things. I am not 
worrying about the photographs because you haven’t the 
wherewithal to get them. Send them when you can. 
Before everything else maintain your health. I am my¬ 
self now not strong enough to work. However much I 
try women servants they are not satisfactory. 1 have 
thought of asking ‘AuntieTlizabeth’ to come and live 
here. But then I am afraid that it may bring trouble. 
She has written to say she can come after the Singhalese 
New Year. I am sending money to Mallika every 
month. My only joy will be if by the help of the 
Buddha and His glory you succeed in all your affairs. 
Have none accepted Buddhism, having heard your 
lectures ? May all be successful. May you be well. 

Yours, 

Mamma. 

May the blessing of the Buddha be on you ! 

To my dear son, 

From son received letter written on September 5th. 
I have noted the contents-that it is the cold season 
now and that you have some engagements. That you 
are attending to your work and keeping well is a matter 
of joy to me. I am greatly sorry about the fate of the 
Number 101 airship. I too read about it, though I do 
not discuss it. To me there is very little desire to hear 
the subject of airships. There is in the newspaper an 
account of one of the airmail planes having caught fire 
and two men having died. The frequent news of 
disaster that I hear nowadays makes my blood freeze— 
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those dead, then the two missionary ladies who were 
shot dead by bandits, Indian affairs and similar news— 
there is an endless amount of bad news. May all the 
Devas protect us and all the peoples ! I am well. And I 
know that everybody in the village is also well. This 
house is very satisfactory. The park is right in front. 
A beautiful two-storey house. It is not quite a bad 
bargain. My only fear is whether I would be allowed by 
the Fates to remain here. I am managing well enough. 
I have no desire to go back to the post at the school 
(as a matron in a girls’ college in Colombo). I have 
debts. My creditors will be coming after me. 

I am just beginning to pay up my debts little by 
little. If I can manage to stay here I can pay off the 
debts. There is nothing amiss here worth reporting. 
That my son may, by the aid of the Buddha and by 
His glory, by the protection of all the Devas, be ab e 
to live comfortably, that all your affairs may succeed, 
that you may be victorious over all your enemies, 
that all comforts and joys may be yours, that 

Devas may protect you, is my prayer. Yours 

Mamma. 


T Sn lndofthe h East m of k 'ZcZsh'l slowly 

r.s"i£ JU of *. No-«~ 

then engaged in making my fortune (s.c) ! 


12. TARE FLYING 





Each age, at best, adapts itself to its environment. 
Historically we seem to have the most advantages; and 
it yet remains to be seen whether this age too will 
only adapt itself to its particular environment, creating 
in a utilitarian spirit its particular science, philosophy 
and art, or whether it will achieve something more 
besides. We have, I think, begun to do a little mere 
than merely adapting ourselves to our particular times, 
in that we pay almost as much respect to our prophets as 
we do to cur clowns. Though, of course, the clowns 
get higher wages because of the greater physical risks 
they run. Myself born in this century, I, for one, defend 
this Age of Money. The more we see of Money the 
more we could despise it, and the more we talk of it 
as Chesterton said, the less we shall think of it. 

Let us, then, think of something above the mundane 

hoards of treasury vaults, but made possible by Money 
1 mean Flying. T ‘ 


With the breath-taking exploits of our air heroes 
and heroines has Humanity touched the uttermost point 
of its ambitions ? Are there further realms to conquer . 

AlJ 'V r T W ° U ' d CeaSe to be earth-creatures ?' 

Already there is a code of Air Ethics. Ait traffic, sky. 

int rn S r- th T q™ b< T me matters for legislation and 
international understanding. 

And in our acceptance of them do we not show 

wm Tb l tf :neSS "T ‘f Signlficant ? How much longer 
will it be before an Atlantic flier ceases to thrill the 

general public? When Wiley Post and Harold Gattv 

circled the earth in two hundred hours they published an 

account of it -Around the World in E.Jutays^Z 
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how many of us sac up nights reading it? Imagine it 
fifty years ago ! Consider the excitement that Jules Verne’s 
omances caused. Amelia Earhart, Amy Johnson, Kings. 
ford-Smith, and Lindbergh are hazy legends now. We 
are air-conscious. In another ten years’ time air traffic 
will reach the most unimaginable proportions. The 
Anti-Noise Commission will then have a more serious 
problem on their hands. Naturally, the nervous suscepti¬ 
bility of the next generation will be greater than that 
of the generation of today. Their nervous energy will be 
more. They will achieve more—and that more quickly. 
But in that very achievement will lie a danger— 
the discontent and ennui which such achievement 


brings. 

What further exploit can Man hope to perform in 
the Air? There may be a few successors to Professor 
Picard, each more daring, perhaps more successful, but 
there must be a limit to altitude records. There will be 
thrilling endurance records combining the various ele¬ 
ments of danger involved in height, distance and speed, 
and there is no pessimist among us that would predict 
defeat. Such performances will succeed and will astound. 
But they too will reach a limit. There will be attempts 
of a more scientific nature intended to establish com¬ 
munication with the other planets. Nor is this just 
fool’s talk. Serious scientists have been conducting 
serious tests in this field for several years now. They 

have already concluded tests proving that it is possible 

to have stations in space-hermetically sealed and shot 

from the earth-where our inter-planetary travellers could 

change, and wash and brush up and refill. The man- 
in-the-street would give a grand chuckle on hearing this, 
but so did the man-in-the-street thirty years ago retort. 
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‘Garn, teach your grandmother to suck eggs,’ on bein~ 
told that the earth could be circled in eight days ! 

This New World is inevitable. And it will be a Brave 
New World. Let us not measure it by our miscra' le 
yard-stick. Will it be a happier New World ? That, alas, 
cannot be predicted with equal certainty. It was this 
New World that Aldous Huxley warned us of. If we 
make lemonade by dissolving a lemon-flavoured cube, 
it will not be long before a parlourful of thirsty people 
will be able to enjoy the feeling of lemonade-drinking by 
merely pressing a button. Rightly did the ancients punish 
Prometheus for stealing Fire ! And now this fire burns 
within Humanity, making it yearn to better the good 
every time. ‘The best is yet to be !’ Only in our philoso¬ 
phies do we contest it. We can live only on that premise. 

Of course, this mechanization will not proceed with- 

°k Ut u r i° teSt w ° ne iS already among us in the form of 
the Hiking Movement. But the hikers of the future— 

they would have to hike far, to the Congo Valley, or 
the Amazon, or the Himalayas. For the air would be full 
ot a roar and rumble even over the quietest hamlets. 
Other protests there will be-new communities, colonies, 
-e of a semi.religious namre Back tQ M ^ 

the case of the nudists, would be the underlying idea. 

with K r n ° tWi , thstandin8 the ^rums and scarums 
with which we are already panic-stricken, Flying has been 

the symbol of Mankind's aspiration throughout the ages. 

t -Tilt 
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denied retaliation. But today, Man flies the high heavens. 

Is this all a new achievement in history, or is it a repeti¬ 
tion ? Might it not be that we are rediscovering powers ^ 
of which Humanity divested itself long ago ? Is the 
evolution of Man an unceasing motion upwards or an • 
elliptical traversing of the same old course over and 
over again ? And yet only a sense of destiny can enable 
us to welcome with genuine joy this ‘untravelled world’. 
Praise be to the first feet, or should we say, wings, to 
touch those horizons ! Our airmen and airwomen are 
mankind’s true heroes. 




13. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 

PATIENT 


And yet, one asks, is their heroism becoming so 
much a commonplace that it is no longer an inspiration 
to the dwellers in the plains ? For never before has the 
example of optimism and the will to persist become 
so necessary as it is today. There is achievement all 
round, tremendous breath-taking achievement, achieve¬ 
ments which the ancients believed to be so much beyond 
the scope of human endeavour that they made legendary 
gods, Icarus, for example, the doers of those deeds. But 
by the very fact that civilization has achieved such 
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wonders, and with so much speed, there is among the 
younger generation an increasing sense of futility, an 
increasing ennui. 

True, life is more complicated today ; but it is at the 
same time more comfortable. Our ancestors were at 
the mercy of floods, droughts and famines and plagues, 
but thanks to modern communication between the various 
parts of the earth we overcome these calamities when 
they occur with comparative ease. And yet the suicide 
rate is on the increase. ‘I am fed up.’ You hear those 
words on the lips of young men and women all around 
you. Praise be, therefore, to those older men among 
us who unflaggingly typify the spirit of optimism. To 
these men ‘the best is yet to be’ is no mere cynicism, but 
a tangible idea which they have set out to prove. 

It is indeed a happy portent that there is no dearth 
of these valiant old men. Look where you will, in anv 
country mto any odd corner of the earth, you will find 
them. Some emulating Father Damien, tending lepers- 
some like Schweitzer, tending the less fortunate in the 
heart of the Congo ; others, like Grenfell; others, again, 
e ir Aurel Stem, who is unearthing the past in 

hltdT'T 8 Ball J cbistan * Bghting malaria, cfvilizing 
head-hunters, exploring unknown regions doinV h! 

hapinTo b r° ng ■ fel ' OW - bei ^. whether® they 

happen to be in city or remote outpost— these Y 

men are everywhere active. They seek no d 

creed without qualification. That is : 6 COmmon 

lighti not to be do er g :° od d : t 8 a7 d a: c d cor t din8 h to r' s 

When done with all your heart an'd soul “ ^ 

4 
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You will find that all these veterans who are today 
at the pinnacle of their respective achievements really 
turned the corner when well past middle age. They ^ 
were patient for results. They were not going to be 
stampeded into untimely haste by the competition around 
them. Masaryk, for example. He began life as a black¬ 
smith. But while he was a good, diligent blacksmith, 
he was interested in more things than smithery. It is 
significant that the former blacksmith should have written 
at the age of thirty.one a book called Suicide and Modern 
Civilization. He was not only interested in ideas, but 
in mankind, its past history, and even more in its con¬ 
temporary history. While he kept up his interest m 
Logic and the Scepticism of Hume, he was interested in 
the impending changes in the European scene. He orga¬ 
nized the Czechoslovakian independence movement, and 
that movement, aided by the last war, made him the , 
head of a new State. But even at the age of eighty-six 
carpet slippers and the armchair were not his best friends. 

Then there was C. F. Andrews, to whom an ocean¬ 
crossing was as commonplace as a tramcar journey is 
to a Londoner. India has the most comp heated railway 

routes—broad gauges, narrow gauges, hill rall "? ys ° f 
all kinds. But Andrews travelled so much in India t 
a joke among his friends was : ‘If it is information about 
a train, don't consult the time-table. Ask Andrews. 

He travelled in order to visit those stricken by pkgue. 

srr 1 « 

more trusted by outcast or h{ ^ 3S ^ ^ d *'"friend 
Moslem, by prince or peasant D * enaba ^“J t ^ in 

of the Poor) Andrews they caledh ' m p Q . christ - s , 

America and Europe have translated C.F.A. mt 
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Faithful Apostle’. In the role of conciliator he was 
unexcelled. He had no thought for raiment or meat, 
for getting and hoarding. He was always about the 
• Lord’s business. Nor did he ask to see the accounts. 

Back to England, what better example of mental 
vigour is there than Bernard Shaw ? The man’s zest for 
life is amazing. His sense of humour, for all its dryness, 
is as inexhaustible as ever. An interviewer recently asked 
him, ‘What would you do if you were Dictator of 
England ?’—‘Probably go mad, like Nero. Why ask silly 
questions?’ he parried. 


Perhaps the only example of outstanding achieve¬ 
ment before middle age was that of Alexander. At 
thirty-three he died, probably as much the result of 
his illness as of the conviction that there were no more 
worlds left for him to conquer. (Since I wrote the 
* above > E - M - Foster, who kindly read this piece, has 
reminded me that both Keats and Mozart achieved great¬ 
ness before middle age.) 


Why is the youth of today so pessimistic ? You 

cannot blame it all on the last war. Is it not because 

we ate too much absorbed in ourselves ? There is healthy 

introspection and unhealthy introspection. In spite of 

psychiatrists and psycho-analysts, or perhaps because of 

them there is today too much unhealthy introspection, 

which just means selfishness pure and simple. There is no 

man alive whose own misfortunes are not exceeded by 

those of some other fellow human being. It is self-pity 
magnifies our misfortunes. 

Youth has its fascination, the best of it being that 
it is best enjoyed not in anticipation but in the verv 

. work Ts°X 8 UP ' A BUt tr r UiSm 3S “ maV SOUnd ’ mature 
work is the product of maturity, that is to say, of 
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discrimination. The world’s pace is exceedingly fast 
today, and this acceleration is an irresistible temptation 
to youth. Nor would any amount of sagacious head-nod¬ 
ding curb the exuberance of youth. Youth itself must 
realize that Time in the long run is speedier than Speed. 


14. SUICIDE AND SELF-SURVIVAL 

And one of the increasing phenomena of modern 
times is suicide, which must be viewed dispassionately, 
without our getting hysterical over it. From time to 
time some irate jurist thunders out that Society must be 
protected. Why is Society so concerned with Life in 
the plural and so callous to it in the singular ? For 
we must admit that the public concern at a suicide is 
actuated not so-much by the individual as by the sense 
of vacuum that he leaves in Society, a vacuum that 

is by no means comfortable. . , 

Of all the stupendous paradoxes that life is ma 

up of, none is so glaring and so inexplicable as the 
paradox of Society's concern for life in wo different 
circumstances. I call to mind the annihilation of a lone 
tranper in the Canadian snows by a joint attack ot 
airplane, foot and mounted soldiery What satisfaction 
did Society get out of his death ? Or consider the pte- 
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cautions taken to prevent a convicted murderer from 
committing suicide. What satisfaction does Society get 
* by giving him the coup de grace with its own hand ? 
Against this strange behaviour, contrast the exhibition 
of censorious pity over a suicide. 

Why is it so heroic to rush out on the battlefield in 

a befuddled state of mind and have your entrails scooped 

out while you are yourself scooping out someone else’s 

entrails 1 And why is it insane to think things over calmly 

and take just your own life only ? The brave man dies 

once, the coward dies many deaths during his lifetime. 

For, the miracle is not that we live , but that we cannot but 

live. To pit all your strength against that inevitability 

requires courage ; and the most impulsive suicide displays 

a greater bravery in that last moment than your battle¬ 
field hero. 


What makes his exit an ordeal to the suicide is not so 
much his end, but the sense of guilt that we in Society 
make him feel. Parents, relatives, friends, and if the in¬ 
dividual is a public figure, the world at large, have made 
him understand that they expect fulfilment and not dis¬ 
appointment of him. But life, reduced to its essentials, is 
e individual $, and he alone must be his own judge. 

S °r*> s hos « 1 “Y towards all that is against Life is that 
agelong hostility towards whatever attacks our self-decep¬ 
tion. our self-hypnotism. To live, once we have passed 
the stage of a vegetable, many devices are necessary, and 
the most satisfying deception is that Life and Happiness 
are synonymous. Thus we adopt various hobbies—phil¬ 
anthropy, the practice of religion. or even of peace, self 

express 101 !, the pursuit of success, exploration" blg game 

' each of’th* C ' Whatever altruistic note we may cast over 

ese activities, they all revert to the individual. 
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It is the individual’s effort to live. And the more evolved 
the individual the sooner does he get dissatisfied. And 
then if he wants to try just another experiment upon him¬ 
self, it is his business, and why must we, the cautious, the 
less daring, preach homilies on him ? 

It is strange that we should believe in Evolution and 
yet refuse to understand that the process is a tragic one. 
It is impossible to be wiser without being sadder, contrary 
to the theories of all our amateur Coues. The vegetable, 
Professor Bose’s evidence notwithstanding, is one of the 


most contented things in Creation. So that the think¬ 
ing man is torn between the desire to let the Florida 
orange be, instead of submitting it to the pain of 
evolving, through crossing, into a Californian grapefruit. 
Meaning, should we, or should we not, envy the savage 
his stone god ? Blessed are the barren of mind for they 
truly inherit the earth, while we, the tormented, aspire 
to a doubtful inheritance to come. On the whole, then, 
it is best to let sleeping dogs lie, meaning (to mix the 
metaphor) where we meet Faith, whether symbolized by 
the high lace collar of the spinster or the reversed collar 
of the cleric, or by the stone idol of the savage, let us 

pass it with a salaam and a salute. , 

There is too intense a gloom cast over Death, and 
now with our Spiritualist friends busy, the morbidity is 
carried further. ‘Dust thou art and to dust returnest 
wa s not written of the soul.’ Therefore, let there be no 
mourning over a corpse, no preservation, no embalming. 
Help it to disintegrate in the quickest time, thereby releas- 
ing the soul quickest. For which reason, cremation is 
the most civilized method, and the most hygienic. 

Wise were the Japanese to honour the institution of 
hara kiri, for whatever impulsive acts may be committed 
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under its hypnotism, it is philosophy made into a 
Woolworth store commodity, appreciable by, and accessi¬ 
ble to the least and the lowest. Some time ago, a Japanese 
wife killed herself to enable her soldier husband who was 
on the battlefield to concentrate on his job the better, freed 
from all domestic bonds. And it is not to be doubted 
that he embraced his foe with as much zeal as Lovelace 
did in the name of his Althea. 

Admittedly, nine-tenths of the number of suicides are 
acts of sudden impulse, done in the well-worn ‘moment 
of insanity’. For, even as when you take a high jump 
there is a momentary clouding of the senses—with only 
that one objective looming above—there must be a 
clouding over of one’s senses during that climax of 
emotions, and the Coroner has literalness on his side. 
Some years ago, a friend of mine, in his early twenties, 
with a promising future on the staff of a Calcutta news¬ 
paper, had a quarrel with his sweetheart, stabbed her to 
death and took a fatal dose of opium. Had somebody 
anticipated his act, it might have been averted, and from 
my point of view it would have been better to have had 
my friend alive than dead. That is from my point of 
view of desiring things nearer my own heart’s desire. 

The only effective deterrent to suicide is an apprecia¬ 
tion of the Buddhist doctrine of Karma and Rebirth. 
There is no escape by escaping from the bonds of the 
corporeal existence alone. There is no escape from the 
result of actions, be the actions inflicted on ourselves 
alone. At the same time this realization of being 
responsible to oneself must afford some sense of relief 
to a would-be suicide. 

We must remember that owing to the development 
of News made possible by the diminution of the Earth we 
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have taken over some of the duties that used to be God’s. 
Many of us, that is to say, take notice of a good many 
sparrows that fall to the ground. Today we are witnesses 
of Futility in the aggregate. Whereas our grandfathers 
had their share of misery within the confines of their 
household or village at most, we share, from day to day, 
thanks to Science, the misery of the whole human race. 
War in Manchuria, plague in Patagonia, assassination in 
Afghanistan, and the daily toll of elimination, otherwise 
known as survival-of-the-fittest, from Chicago to 
Colombo—this is our daily share of news, and yet we are 
asked to agree that this is not futility but fulfilment. The 
only possible attitude to Life is that either everything 
matters or nothing at all does. Unfortunately for many 
of us, the latter attitude is impossible. Thus, with all the 
appreciation of a sense of proportion, there is abroad, 
among those who think as well as feel, the impression 
that there is a great deal of futility today. This, chiefly, as 
I say, is due to the enlargement of our horizon. So that 
all that we can do is to pray that the Charlie Chaplins, the 
Laurels and Hardys, who make us laugh, may live long. 

Or must we Tegulate our emotions (and be unhuman) 
and hasten the day of the ‘Brave New World’ ? It is our 
‘individualistic altruism’ that makes us wish to see HapF> - 
ness around us. Happiness is not for Man. but there 
certainly can be less misery and a wider distribution of 
material comforts and security. All of us being v.ct ms 
of the self-same scheme of things, there is nothing bette 
we could do than squeeze ourselves against the wall a bit 
and give the other man too some standing space. 
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Also we can regulate our emotions in the company 
of philosophers by seeking a sense of Proportion. And 
Proportion is the measure of the Present in terms of 
the Past. 

Occasionally some of the old-established weeklies 

and dailies publish a few paragraphs of news of a hundred 

years back. I do not know whether they serve the 

object. If text and word were wanting, we might turn 

to any period novel or legend or historical evidence 

to be reassured that there is nothing pew under the sun. 

An extremely interesting book was published in 1929. 

It was called Private Letters , Pagan and Christian , and 

edited by Dorothy Brooke. Therein you found that 

the fond lover of 1000 b.c. used expressions exactly like 

those you use in writing to your sweetheart; that the 

merchant of a.d. 47 was wailing about business being 

bad exactly as his counterpart is doing today, has done in 

fact since there were merchants upon earth ; that the 

Mind Militant was to a T the Mind Militant of today; 

and that Mrs Grundy of a.d. 1 had just taken a fresh 

draught of the Elixir of Life guaranteed to keep her 

facult.es unimpaired until a.d. 2000. We may take slices 

of Time as thick or as thin as we like. The sum total 
is the same. 


But at no previous date has the Earth as a whole 
the human race in its completeness, been drawn and 
knu together as it is today. Thus, though the individual 
pain, which is the ultimate one, is the same today as 
it was in Babylon 3,000 years ago, the sum total of 
poignancy m any calamity is greater today than it has 
ever been. The death of the Roman soldier who fell 
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guarding the bridge was as painful and as sorrowful 
as of him who fell at Vimy Ridge. Death by gas and 
death by trampling under the elephant’s foot are-in effect 
equal. But the aggregate havoc likely to result front 
any disaster today is incredibly greater. The years from 
1914 onwards have proved this. And now the immediate 
future is advancing upon us with the speed and the 
increasing magnitude of a horrible nightmare. Any one 
who, a la Coue, lulls himself and others into a make- 
believe optimism is either mad or Mephistophelean. So 
fearful are the prospects that not the most other-worldly 
minded amongst us, not the most philosophic amongst us, 
would be justified in a continued attitude of laissez- 
faire. If they (and we) allow this cataclysm to overcome 
us we must all be prepared by possible lynching for 
any after the event what-did-I-tell you pose. Let every¬ 
one do the telling and trying to prevent now. The public 
speaker, the writer, the philosopher, politician, let them 
all exert themselves now. 


Self-sufficiency was a primitive characteristic. In that 
respect we cannot point to a prouder age than the 
primitive age. But no longer is that earlier independence, 
whether of the individual or of the nation, possible. 
The butcher and the baker and the candlestick-maker 
are not only interdependent, but they necessarily have to 
reckon with the artist and the musician. Simplicity 
itself is of two kinds, sublime and savage. As things 
are it is impossible to spite the face without injuring 
that other vital and not wholly unornamental organ, the 
nose. Why not then save our faces and try to make 
the best of our noses at the same time ? Where is this 

national introspection leading to 1.... Two £ 

do not make a Right. And this applies to Nationalism 
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as it exists—from India to Haiti. Somebody has to stop 
offending. Let that somebody be I. Or, why not You. 

If the world is my oyster, the oyster is very much a 
part of my world. Whatever affects the oyster ( the 
oyster trade, let us say ) will, according to the rules of 
economics, affect me too, sooner or later. It is time that 
all of us, the religious as well as the unreligious, became 
somewhat metaphysical. ‘All things in one another’s 
being mingle’ was not said of river and 6hingle alone, but 
of the greatest as well as of the least of things in this 
our Creation. It is time that we gave God a little rest 
and made ourselves individually aware of, and responsible 
for, each fat oyster and each little sparrow. 

And now let me quote a little fable. With primitive 
logic it illustrates the law of retribution. It comes from 
New Georgia, in the Solomon Islands. The dialects 
of those islands are Rubiana and Marovo. I am indebted 
for it to the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
(volume XXVI, 1897 ). The Institute, in its turn, is 
indebted to Lieut. B. T. Somerville, R. N., who collected 
and published the and Specimens oj the Language 
0 / TVcmj Georgia. The language here used is the Island- 
English. Makasi is the name of a fish. Tomba is ‘the 
barrier island that surrounds the north coasts of New 
Georgia’. Briefly, the story is that of the male fish argu¬ 
ing with the fisherman thus : ' Why have you caught 
my wife ? My children will starve to death without her.’ 
The fisherman’s reply is: ‘So will my children if I go 
home wirhout any fish.’ Who lived to tell the tale ? 

° nC fdlow man ’ name belong 

r a ^ h l TaSa *’ u hlI 7 Ke 8 ° aI ° ng Tomba ’ alor >g canoe 
catch him fish along spear. By and by, one fellow 
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makasi he come, him he catch him, him he put him 
along canoe. Close up another fellow makasi he 
come, he put him head belong him out of salt-water, 
he sing out, “What name you shoot him woman-makasi 
belong me ? By and by, altogether picaninny belong 
me he die suppose he no catch him kaikai belong him.” 

‘Tasa him he talk, “What name you talk him, 
suppose picaninny belong me he no kaikai makasi, 
he all o’same picaninny belong you, altogether him 
finish, he die.” Man-makasi he sing out: “All right, 
you look out, me go talk him shark, by and by, 
he kaikai along you V* Him he go away along salt¬ 
water. 

‘Tasa he go, he shoot him plenty fish, sun he 
go down, he put him up sail, he go quick along 
Mungeri. Big fellow wind he come, rain he come, 
plenty thunder and lightning he come, canoe he cap¬ 
size, canoe he break, Tasa he swim, he swim along. 

‘Shark he come, crocodile he come, man-makasi 
he come, shark he catch him Tasa along head, crocodile 
he take him along leg, he pull, he pull plenty hard. 
Tasa he sing out, “No man he come, by and by, 
he break, he finish.” 

‘Makasi he laugh: “Him he go place belong him, 
he catch him another fellow-woman ; picaninny belong 
him, he no die.” * 

/(t*. No 
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1. PERFECT ENGLISHMAN 



< C. F. Andrews died at Calcutta on April 5th, 1940. 

This essay was written before his death. ) 

The existence of prejudice, whether individual, social 

or national, of intolerance, whether religious, political 

or national, of bigotry, contempt, and the spirit of 

negation in general, becomes almost welcome when there 

are contrasted against them those rare spirits who grace 

Man’s otherwise unedifying record. Fortunately for us 

of today, there is moving among us ( with so much self- 

effacement as to be almost undistinguishable ) one of 

these rare spirits in the person of Charles Freer Andrews. 

His humanitarian services are well known, and his 

place in thousands of hearts is assured. But because 

the spirit he typifies is rare—rarer perhaps today in 

contrast with the magnitude of the forces against which 

his, and spirits like his, valiantly contend—it is fitting that 

occasionally we attempt to give some articulation to the 
admiration he has evoked. 


So. perfectly does he fulfil his self.assigned role 
of servant of mankind that sometimes I fear we take 
him too much for granted. He is, in my opinion, guilty 
of one sin, that of encouraging our selfishness. He is 
so much ready with help at other’s behests and needs and 
amities. His is not to demand for himself. With 
all the appreciation of his services, I wonder whether 
we stop to think of the sacrifice of his own personality 
necessitated by our demands on him. It might be pointed 
out with some justification that his personality manifest 
itself in service, but it is only necessary to conside hU 
many attainments, and the breath-taking pace of his 
career of altruism, to be convinced that his sacrifice 
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is too great for any appreciation of it to be wholly 
adequate. His lack of leisure has been increasing to 
such an extent that at the age of sixty-one he had no 
more time for writing his short autobiography, What 
I Owe To Christ , than what he could snatch on urgent 
voyages and journeys. His literary talent, which in those 
early and comparatively leisured days (when he was 
at Stephen’s College, Delhi ) essayed both poetry and 
prose of a high standard, is limited today to writing 
about others and on their behalf. Of his personal 
responsibilities and afflictions the world has not the 
slightest hint. Granted that his spiritual strength is 
increased thereby. But even a saint must be compelled 
to give some thought to himself. In the case of one 
like Andrews, this would be possible only when there 
is an utter absence of misery on this earth. 

It was Andrews who inspired Tagore to this lyrical 

height: , , 

When with the finger touch of Dawn on the harp- 

strings of light broke forth the call from the deep of 


immensity, . , c 

My heart left its nest and went on its search tor a 

goal whose path it did not know. 

‘Wake,’ the call sounded, ‘and seek your dwelling 

across the sea into whose bosom all the life streams 

from all quarters of the earth.’ 

I like to believe that Andrews was conscious ot the 
humour of it when he wrote under ‘Recreations’ in Who t 
Who ‘Travel’. A reminiscence of my own will best 
illustrate the less humorous and the less conspicuous side 
of his labours. He and I once occupied rooms in the 
same building at Santiniketan. During the summer I used 
to sleep on the verandah. On this particular occasion. 
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Andrews had to leave for Calcutta at short notice—it was 
in connexion with a famine or a flood in Orissa. He had 
to catch his train about two in the morning, and the 
railway station was about two miles away. There was no 
moon, and it was a very dusty and lonely stretch of road. 
I knew that he had to take this train, and knew too that 
he had not troubled anybody for company as far as the 
railway station, nor had he arranged for a conveyance. I 
wasn’t asleep, when shortly after midnight he started out 
carrying a ‘hurricane’ lantern in one hand, newspapers and 
an attache case in the other, and a pillow under his arm 
He was dressed as usual in Indian dhoti and shirt. I ought 
to have volunteered to accompany him, but my laziness 
and the prospect of the lonely walk back soothed my 
uneasy conscience. But when his friends met him the 
foUowmg mornmg bursting with plans, would they have 
had the slightest hint from him as to the inconvenience 
he had undergone ? Of course not. It is so with all his 
activities. With perhaps less humour but more truth 
ha might have entered as 'Recreation’ in Who's Who ■ 
Going about my Father’s business’ 
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2. MY ENGLISH SCHOOLMASTERS 

Though like Andrews also a Cambridge man, the 
Head of the English School in Ceylon I went to, and at 
whose feet I sat for some time, was quite a different type. 
If Bhakti (Love) and Karma (Works) were Andrews s 
distinguishing features, then his was Jnana (Intellect). 

I first met W— in rather unconventional circumstance. 
At that time his school was right in the town within the 
old Dutch Fort at Galle. With the support of some local 
Rockefellers he had managed to buy a piece of hilly land 
about three miles from the town, and a new schoolwas 
being built there. The buildings were nearly completed 
and he used to come each evening to look over the day 
work We had come to town for my schooling, and our 
house was opposite the site of the new school. 1 was 
lending a small school nearby until this new school 

and^had oTce St h^omeVosophical books. Mother 

and When Se 6 mb! whUe man. dressed in white cotton 
suit, ^wearing a panama h* 

isSiaiigi 

the first ot-on> ^ ' into Ceylo'n in place 

piece of nickel th j worth about three 

Of the old s ^stanmjoppe se ^ ^ on , ber of 

Sreroccasions, and 1 accepted 

■>< • h ' * h “ 
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man’s most handy peace-offering, though, like Candide, I 
sometimes wondered why it should be so rated. 

One day the school moved into the new buildings. 
It opened with a prize-giving, to which mother and I 
were invited and went. Soon after, I was entered at the 
school. Father came to Galle for the occasion and, 
escorted by him and mother, I was formally presented to 
be brought up in the ways of wisdom. This was one 
of those elementary and secondary schools combined, 
dubbed ‘college’ to satisfy Ceylonese vanity. There 
were about five hundred students and W— took the 
Cambridge Senior Class and special subjects in the 
Junior. I was admitted into the Fourth Standard. 
Because of the nearness of our house to the school and 
because I played in the school garden after school 
hours W— saw a good deal of me. 

Having achieved ‘prodigious’ things in my class in 
three successive terms, I was promoted to the Fifth 
Standard without having to wait another term, and this 
brought my merits definitely to the notice of the ‘Princi¬ 
pal’, as heads of schools in Ceylon liked to be called. 
But with this promotion I slacked off and from a general 
efficiency I developed a particular efficiency in English. 
While 1 was in the Sixth Standard an innovation was in¬ 
troduced into Ceylon schools. It created a form and a 
standard. Those progressing along the standards came to 
the end of their chutes in the Eighth, whence they sought 
the security of clerkdom. And as Virgil and Double 
Entry do not go hand in hand, the ‘standard’ followers 
were spared Latin, and certain other dispensable studies. 
I found myself grouped among this lot and was passed on 
from the Sixth to the Seventh standard. Having set my 
heart on nothing in particular, but certainly not on an 
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office-stool, I was upset by this and my mother too shared 
my distress. So, one fine morning, before it was time for 
school to open, mother and I went to interview W—. 
There was a flower-bordered path outside his bungalow, 
where every morning, his feet in sandals, his head covered 
by a handkerchief the front ends of which were tucked 
behind his cars, he used to walk up and down for quite 
an hour. It was during those ambulations of his that 
we got at the great man, who, however, was quite good- 
natured at the interruption ; and as the result of this 

interview I got into a form. 

My entry into the Junior Form coincided with the 
arrival of the first ‘Vice-Principal’ the school ever had. 
He took charge of the Junior Form. P— was a young 
man, fresh from University College, London, the down 
on his upper lip just turning to hair, a young man 
brimful of enthusiasm, full of educational theories as 
practised at Tip Tree Hall, as well as those being popu¬ 
larized by Mme Montessori, and with ‘Theosophical 
theories as to sex education and homosexuality. He 
had been a Scout Master in London’s East End. A new 
era began for the school with this arrival. Our school 
was the first to have Boy Scouts, and in course of time, 
he made scouting popular throughout the island. Besides 
scouting, he was ever devising new after-school interests 
for us. He put life into our dismal literary meetings, 
and, what was still better, introduced a model Parliament. 
One of my ‘Cabinet’ is today in the Ceylon State Coun¬ 
cil ' We went camping, an experience we had never 
had before, and what with one thing and another, our 
school came in for a lot of attention from other schools 

Over all these activities of his children, as we all, 
including P—, were, hovered W—’s benign influence. 
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He was not one of your hail-fellow-well-met sort, though 
there was nothing dour about him. The most eloquent 
thing about him was his quiet demeanour. He was 
the sort of man, you imagined, who could quell a storm 
and save a ship from wreck just by turning his gaze 
upon sea and sky. And this reputation about him 
had spread all over the land. The fact, of course, that 
he was a Buddhist naturally found for him a receptive 
people, but there was no stunting about him either 


as man or convert. Once a year, on the full moon 
day of Vesak ( April-May ) the day of the Buddha’s 
Nativity, he would don white cotton clothes, native 
fashion, a loose cameesa over a cloth wrapped round the 
waist, and walk barefoot with the rest of us to the 


temple and receive Stl, an eight-precept injunction 
with an eighteen-hour fast included. And amongst all 
of us, including the yellow-robed monks, his was the 
figure that stood out serene and in full accord with 
the spiritual mood of the occasion. And we all knew 
that amongst us all he was the one man who would 
observe those eight precepts and the fast scrupulously 
to the letter. More than once have I heard my mother 
say that he was undoubtedly a Bodhisattza. A Bod hi- 
sattva is one who has taken a vow, in this or in a previous 
birth, to attain Buddhahood. All human beings must 
eventually reach Buddhahood, but only those who have 
made the specific vow become Buddhas as such, and 
t erefore teachers of mankind. And you had only to 
Iook at him to agree with such an opinion. He was 

in the IangUage of the Z°™P paragraph ; 
indeed, his face was rugged, but there was a dignified 

seremty about him that especially among Westerners 

-is brought into being once in a number of generations. 
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There was no pose in him, except that minimum which 
is necessary to the Englishman, I mean to the more 
intelligent Englishman. The more intelligent Englishman 
always gives me the impression that he thinks that the 
human state is some half-way house which is no house 
at all. That one must be either an animal or an angel. 
It is this uncertainty of his about the correctness of being 
born human that is responsible for all those devices 
with the help of which he faces the terrible Doubt. 
The monocle, the pipe, the ‘hemming’ and ‘hawing , the 
embarrassment at being taken unexpectedly in mental 
and physical deshabille as it were, these are more in the 

nature of props than pose. . _ 

Though in the case of W-. I believe, his-reticence 

was carried to an extreme. A little more sociability with 

his subordinate teachers, with his pupils, and his exile 

would have been pleasanter. Though it is to be doubted 

whether his reputation would have been as great; or h.s 

aloofness, his solitariness, gave rise to so much speculation. 

The most fabulous stories were current about him, and we 

students kept pushing them on on increasing waves of 

assertion. Personally, I think there was some wreck of a 

issri- 

he he wa; P refini«ly e onTof the lone wTklrsTthei world. 
it i j Up said to have had passions, b 

COU s he did have-Bacon and the Buddhist Pali Scrip- 

passions he did have^ ] ^ ^ >t y, feet> he would 

refer' to Shakespeare as Bakespeare. and somenme^ he 

wou l d d g r ssst r rnt ^ hi s **- 

Shakespeare and prove to us, a set of willing but uncom- 
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prehending Singhalese students, the this and the that of the 
controversy. Looking back, I feel sorry for him. It was 
a labour of love on his part, but how he must have longed 

for some mature minds for company l 

There was one subject in which he tolerated no lack 
of intelligence. This was Latin. I can still recall him 
roaring out scansion in Virgil, beating time on the platform 
with his feet, and one line always rings in my memory : 

Panditur / intere j a domus / omnipo / tentis I lympi. 

I do not know who is to be pitied the more, we, for 
so stolidly accepting English education undiluted, or the 
English, for so obtusely and obstinately jamming it down 
our throats. We are certainly to be admired for surviving 
the ordeal so well. The whole farce of English education 
for Orientals must be viewed more in sorrow than in 
anger. 1 am personally indebted for my Latin, 1066, and 
the rest, but what earthly use were Virgil, Livy, Caesar, 
and the Norman Conquest for those poor fellows who 
had no higher ambition than to be railway station-mastei s 
and minor Government officials ? 

It must not be imagined that we did not have a lot of 
fun in class. He might have been a Buddhist, but certain¬ 
ly W— had his sense of humour unimpaired. A frequent 
diversion of his was to draw various topical cartoons on 
the blackboard. Two of these cartoons amused us so 
much that they were left unwiped for years after he had 
left, and I believe are still there. One of them showed the 
Singhalese, clad in their loin cloths, each hanging on to 
the other by those unsteadily fastened ‘uniforms’, attacking 
a fort in which were Moslems. This was soon after a 
Buddhist-Moslem riot. Another showed a Singhalese 
fisherman and a Singhalese farmer engaged in this absorb¬ 
ing topic: ‘Are we “pit” for a University ?’ ‘Pit’ for 'Fit*, 
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because the Singhalese first taking to English finds the ‘P 
rather difficult. 

It was while I was one of his pupils that I left school, 
rather precipitately, to go to the historic city of 
Ahmednagar on what was to be the first stage of an 
Odyssey that has yet to bring me back to my Ithaca. 

Three years later, I rejoined my old school, this time 
as a teacher. W—, having worked for seventeen years at 
this school, had told them, ‘If you are “pit” for a Univer¬ 
sity, you are jolly well “pit” to look after this school,’ and 
had left. 

He went to Tasmania, bought an orchard, and grows 
apples in between translating Pali and deciphering Bacon. 
He never went back to England. I often think of him 
walking through his apple-orchard so Bodhisattva-like, 
and yet so English. 

Yes, I often think of my English schoolmasters under 
whose tutelage a new world was opened to me. 


3 AN ASIAN’S DILEMMA* 

As the prospects of returning to my home and to my 
people after these years spent in Americ a and Europe 

• Appeared in the Spectator (London) 1935. S ee also last essay in 
this book. 
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draw near, I am beset by a legion of doubts, misgivings and 
self-questionings. All the philosophy of life I have 
managed to retain after many siftings, all the social 
theories I have been ‘bif-batting’ with, all these seem to rise 
before me for a final summing up. But, in this case, I am 
the judge, the jury and the judged. Whatever verdict I 
may hand out to myself, I shall have to act upon. 

My special, and not altogether enviable, position is 
due to the fact that I have chosen not to enter one of 
the existing grooves. Had I, like most Orientals, come 
to the West for ‘higher qualifications’, I should have 


gone back to my people and incorporated myself into 
the social fabric and been accepted without question, 
indeed, with admiration. As a doctor, for example, 
I should have gone home, and first of all got married, 
if this had not been done already, and while enjoying the* 
felicities and advantages invariably attached to that 
state of life in the Orient, I should have remained 
satisfied to impart the fruits of my qualifications in due 
course. I should not be in a hurry about this, for my 
wife’s dowry would pay the subscriptions for. the clubs 
should join, and the brass name-plate on my gate would 

bl ,nT 6 °l mV , Wi " ingneSS to hea1 ' Ha d mv choice 
n the Middle Temple, my course would have been about 

I,? Sa ,™ e , As a t 1 eac 1 her - after ‘higher qualifications’, 
* should have gone back to my people and taught them- 

and how eager are the youth of the Orient to be taught, 

to pass examinations. But I have sought for, and possess 

none of these higher qualifications’. Instead, 1 have crossed 

eas and traversed lands, seeking, and some'times showing. 

" , u 1 C °“ ld ’ the vision °f that peace and 
r and beauty that seems so much the right of Life. 

A sojourn of many years in the West leaves me 
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without any definite indications as to my future course. 
What confronts me is a complex problem indeed. There 
is -first of all the national problem. America and Europe 
cannot quite appreciate how acute the problem of sian 
Nationalism is. I am proud—and have every reason to 
be-of my national inheritance, and the cultural inheri¬ 
tance associated with it. The roots of my being lie there. 
Nationalism is a wholesale, as against individual, attempt 
to withstand the danger that threatens those roots, lha 
danger, in the case of Asia, is Europe I" our minds the 
danger is associated with Imperialism, for that is the m 
tangible shape in which it presents itself to us. On y by 

fostering Nationalism, only by safeguarding our custom^ 
manners, traditions, crafts, language, and '‘terature. ca 
we hope to withstand Europe. But as truly as our roots 
lie in our national traditions, our flowering hasteen » J 

technique for h r «P*= his very Nationalism was 
And, paradoxica y the education it imparted. 

^ a S s 

fndtvhen wTh^ed at the signal, Bump^aised * ^ 
still higher and Pointed out to us t g proud . 

We were abashed at first, then this glory. 

^ r r p *. -~ 

ho. 

rrCoS". ss.■» “ 
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been almost wholly European, and that I have every 
reason to be thankful for it, in spite of the personal 
unhappiness it has been responsible for. My standards of 
conduct, if not of ethics, are European. I would rather 
any day be shipwrecked on ‘ Sago Sago ’ with an English¬ 
man as my companion than with a fellow-Asian. On 
examination I find that every other fellow-Asian (barring 
perhaps the Mongolian, whom I do not know at first hand) 
feels exactly the same way. Most of the wholesale loyalty 
to Nationalism, I find, is a mass complex. Individually, 
we are very individualistic towards our fellow-Orientals. 
Familiarity breeding contempt ? Perhaps. There is at 
seeming neutrality in the European that is reassuring. 
Such being the conflict between the individual and his 
Nationalism, is it not better, one asks oneself, to vote un¬ 
equivocally for Europe ? Europe will guard and foster our 
Nationalism better than we shall ourselves. 

But though I am convinced that Europe has had no 
choice in the matter of its stages of advance in civilization, 
I am equally convinced that Asia is happier without 
machinery. And, yet, is she ? I ask myself immediately. I 
think of the skeleton of a man that the Indian ryot is, as 
I think of him scratching his arid land with his archaic 
wooden plough. Would he not be happier with the 
results that a modern tractor and fertilizer could produce 
on that land ? Assuredly he would. But would he not, 
and would not his fellow-men, be enslaved in the long run 
by the complications of those results? Machinery and 
organization and industrialization seem so synonymous. I 
turn to Europe and America for my answer, which is that 
the starved skeleton of an Indian ryot , living under a 
scorching, merciless sun, is certainly happier than one of 
Mr Ford’s operatives. 
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But the crux of the problem is that the ryot is in that 
Condition not by choice. The moment the tractor came 
fclong he would be the first to welcome it. And the 
tractor is on its way. That being so, is it not better to 
give the Indian ryot the benefit of an education that will 
produce in him the knowledge and fear and caution that 
pervade minds like mine ? Which starts the argument 
(rotating once more. You cannot get into the water and 
not get wet. 

Just how much of Europe could one accept, and how 
much reject ? Ah, did we but know ! And were it possible, 
if we did know ? In our villages there is no need of 
drainage and water closets, because there are acres of plain 
or jungle at the disposal of the inhabitants. The sun and 
rain do the work of the septic tank and drainage. As the 
village becomes more enclosed, built-in, built upon, more 
urban, the villagers continue the old habits of living, only 
to find them unsatisfactory, not to say insanitary. Septic 
tanks and drainage are then clearly indicated. But how 
could septic tanks and drainage be imported without 
inviting, gradually though it might be, the rest of Europe’s 
troubles ? And heaven knows they are legion. 

Then the social theories I have imbibed from the 
West add to my sense of disquiet—the duty and the rights 
of the individual and society to each other. Being, so far, 
European in my standards, I am necessarily democratic 
in my social theories. But, if our national traditions are 
to be maintained, we must maintain also our feudal ideas 
and institutions, which, I am now beginning to feel, are 

not so bad after all. 

These, then, are fragmentary indications of the per- 
plexities with which as an Asian, very European in my out¬ 
look and standards of conduct, I am wrestling. How to 
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act ? Well, at least I can conclude my seeking and question¬ 
ing for the moment as a thorough-going Oriental, for all 
his Western veneer, would —Kismet ! 


4 . INDIA IN RETROSPECT 


I 

Let me, while I am in this mood, recall the Indian 
scene. The ‘teeming millions of India’ is a popular phrase* 
and an apt one. Now, how could one, or, even two, or 
three gods look after such a multitude? What more 
natural than that the millions of India should cause a 
thousand gods to be born ? Where the gods and the 
goddesses themselves have been unwilling to reproduce 
their kind fast enough to satisfy the whims of their 
followers, these have resorted to the ingenious device of 
giving different names to the same deity and making him 
or her responsible, under an alibi, for a whole new 
progeny For in Indian metaphysics, Name comes 
before the Image—Alama : Jtupa (Name : Form). The thing 

created follows the wish for, and the vision of, the thing 

Ah, here I am getting into that irresistible, but very 
complicated, mare of Indian mythology. ^ 

Andsyet no one can know India without knowing 
something of its mythology-one more vast than the 
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mythology of the Greeks or the Vikings. However much 
the gods themselves might want it, the Indian people 
would not let their gods get too far away from the earth. 
They do not want their Heaven to be too unapproachable. 
By means of those innumerable, at times seemingly 
grotesque, idols and images, the Hindus keep their gods 
tied down to earth. When a Hindu stands before an idol 
he wills the image to life ; so great is his faith that it 
becomes a living thing, and not a thing of clay or stone 
or wood. It is therefore to living gods and goddesses 

that the Hindu offers his sacrifices, and prayers. 

A word about sacrifices. The sacrifice is supposed to 
symbolize the sacrifice of the weak passions of man. To 
absolve oneself from the sin of carnal passions one sacri¬ 
fices a goat; to repent for one’s anger and hate, one 
sacrifices a buffalo; to atone for greed and avarice one 
sacrifices a sheep. But often, the poverty of the devout 

invents substitutes, and a pumpkin or a 

cocoanut has to make do for an animal. But a ^cnticial 

offering is not always meant as a penance for lapses from 
V * rtU Hindu°fea°h'aIs 'celebrate ^the victories of the 
8 °ddess Ve or th" p"of thesLso"-chiefly spring and 

“""."fol1“ 

And, o beauty and grace and sweet 

and incongruity ani so ^ ^ QZ Dipa valu 

Vte" name means the Festival of Lamps , and during 
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a whole week in October myriads of rows of lamps 
punctuate the Indian night throughout the land. 

On the new moon day of the month of Asvin, the 
Hindu era known as Samvat completes a year and New 
Year's day is the first day of the month known as Kartik. 
Both Asviti and Kartik come within October. The 
festival is sacred to Lakshmi, who, known also as Sri, is the 
consort of Vishnu. Lakshmi is the Goddess of Fortune, 
whether the fortune be that of trade, of war, or of love, 
which means everyone, of all castes, men as well as women, 
must propitiate Lakshmi. Each caste adds some distinctive 
feature to the festival in her honour. The Brahmins 
have a special festival for Lakshmi in the month of 
Shravan ; the Dasara festival is particularly the festival of 
the Kshattriyas; and the Holi festival is the Grand 
Carnival when everyone is expected to paint the town red, 
in a very literal sense of the word, which they do by 
throwing coloured water or coloured powder on everyone 
they meet, including utter strangers. In each province 
there is a slight variation of the celebration of Divali, and 
various local ceremonies are performed in addition to the 
lighting of lamps. 

The people of the money-lending class, known as 
Baniya, make a special occasion of Divali , as it is 
considered lucky to open back accounts and transact 
business then. Gamblers too become reckless at Divali. 
There is a story that once during a Divali Vishnu and 
Lakshmi played a game of dice and Vishnu lost. Shiva's 
son, Kartik, who had been watching, then played against 
Lakshmi and won back all her winnings, whereupon 
Ganesh outdid Kartik. In this manner, every god who 
was present was drawn into the game, and feelings ran 
high, particularly when Vishnu cheated, but it all ended 
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happily, with Lakshmi making mock of her losses and 
blessing all gamblers. 

There is also the belief that at Divali the spirits of 
our ancestors visit our homes and the lights are to guide 
and welcome them. So every balcony and every window 
displays a row of lamps. 

But the most beautiful ceremony is at nightfall when 
daughters and mothers, dressed in their brightly-dyed 
sarees, their long dark hair carefully plaited or knotted, 
the soles of their feet painted red, their toreheads marked 
with the kumkum dot, wend their way to river or lake, and 
after lighting the wicks of their earthen lamps, set them 
afloat to be wafted away by the wind. Behind their 
anxious eyes are the dreams of youth or the prayers of the 
sorrowing as they watch until the lamps are watted beyond 

their ken. 


II 

To think of Heaven in terms of the Earth is one of the 
cr mrural things. There is a refreshingly naive side to 
rXou! mind of the Hindu. It is true he seeks 
favours of his gods. But, in return, he spends agreatW 

of his time in looking after them, concerned about their 
health about their matrimonial aifairs and other mtimate 
matters In some Hindu temples there are images of 
Radha and Krishna placed side by side on a swinging 

i _ And the devout dearly love to swing the 
palanqui . are luUi the heavenly 

palanquin in the belief tb Y hxcd by the 

l 0 Ve s r t in charge hot calls in the afternoon, the priest 
might insist that Radha and Krishna are already enjoying 
their siesta, and anyone who wants to wake them in order 
to lull them back to sleep must pay proportionately. 
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These idols are given their regular meals ; the placing 
of a bowlful of water in front of the altar and the 
removing of it signifies the bath of the gods; and 
the brushing of the reflection in a mirror of the teeth of 
the gods signifies a mouth toilet. This make-believe is a 
very serious part of Hindu life, and contributes not only 
to the survival of Hinduism, but to the economic well-be¬ 
ing of the people. Consider, for example, in terms of 
railway revenue alone, the contribution of the millions of 
Hindu pilgrims who at each season of the year go to some 
hallowed place or other, now in the East, now in the 
West, now in the North, now in the South, of their vast 
country. Those early ecclesiastics must have had an 
appreciation of the value of the tourist trade to a country. 
It was also so devised that the various races scattered 
throughout the country might under the pretext of 
religion come together frequently. And to the Oriental 
mind it seems a sounder excuse for visiting places than 
merely to sunbathe, take the waters, or eat frog’s legs, or 
be seen by the Joneses. 


It is difficult to date the beginning of Hindu customs, 
but certain it is that when the Pharaohs were building 
their Pyramids, the Hindus were travelling freely up and 
down their continent, travelling to visit their temples-the 
Kedarnath Temple in the north, the Rameshvaram Temple 
m the south, the Dvarkanath Temple in the west, and the 

Jagannath Temple at Puri, in the east. Jagannath, which 

means the Lord of the World, is another name for Krishna 
who in turn is an incarnation bf Vishnu. The famous 
Jagannath Car Festival, which has been ‘kiplinged' into 
Juggernaut celebrates the killing of Kanas or Kamsa by 
Krishna. Briefly the legend is this : * 

Long, long ago, during the third cycle of Time, there 
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lived at Mathura, on the banks of the River Jumna, 
a king whose first ancestor was the Moon. This king 
lived happily with his many wives until the birth of a son 
to his favourite wife, a son not his own but fathered by a 
monster-man of the race known as Rakshas. This son 
inherited the Rakshas qualities of his male parent, and 


when he grew up he usurped the throne of his foster-father. 
Kanas or Kamsa turned out to be a tyrant and a terror in 
the land. Mathura, becoming over-populated by the evil 
men (the Rakshas) the goodly inhabitants crossed the river 
and settled down at Gokul. Krishna, born to a pious 
couple at Mathura, was smuggled into Gokul and grew 
up there. Now grown to manhood, he was roused by 
the tyranny of Kamsa, and going to Mathura killed 

the evil usurper. . , , 

The Jagannath Car Festival celebrates Krishna s 

triumphant drive from Gokul to Mathura. 

There is a legend describing how Pun came to be 

hallowed by the Lord of the World ; but suffice it to say 

hat Puri holds the eyes of all India each year during June 

when the Car Festival takes place. Puri, in the province 

of Orissa symbolizes also the amalgamation of Buddhism 

oturtssa, y stron „hold of Buddhism during the 

« the Jerusalem o. the Htudus. 

b -' VSE :l StXlml»«.. r ,„ 

(elimpse) of Jagannath during the procession, and they go 
h k to their homes convinced that because of that holy 
, k * • tkpv have been absolved from the necessity 

tST M^ny thousands go back to their homes 
° thout having seen Jagannath, but happy, nevertheless, 
w L lth u hove takerfpart in a sacrament which must make 

r, tunr-t - •-« » h “- 
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These festivals provide an unsophisticated people with all 
the elements of a holiday, and though they might leave a 
lot of litter about afterwards, their souls at least seem to 
derive an immense spiritual satisfaction. As for their 
bodily health, great are the risks they run—cholera from 
infected water, small pox, and many other infectious 
diseases are rampant at these festival centres. But the 
risk to his life while on pilgrimage amounts almost to a 
divine favour in the eyes of the Hindu. 

Ill 

Hindu India can be divided into two large religious 
divisions — those who worship Vishnu and those who 
worship Shiva. Vishnu, of course, is the more lovable 
god. He has had many incarnations, four of them in 
animal form, one half animal, half man, four as Parasuram, 
Rama, Krishna and the Buddha respectively, and at the 
end of this cycle of Time he will be born as Kalkin. As 
Kalkin, he will ride on a white charger and, carrying a 
flaming sword, will bring Righteousness into a world 
overrun with Greed, Cruelty and Tyranny. 

Shiva, the Destroyer, is the terrible aspect of the 
Creator. Among the gods he was the quickest to take 
offence—he quarrelled with his father-in-law (there is no 
mention of the mother-in-law), a quarrel which ended in 
his wife, Parvati or Kali, being hurled out of Heaven—and 
altogether he is a sombre god. But they like him in South 
India, where he is known by many names, one of which 
is Nataraja, God of the Dance. One of the most popular 
of the South Indian cultures is that of Nataraja in the pose 
of a many-armed dancer trampling up an a demon dwarf. 

The excavations at Mohen-jo-Daro, in the Indus 
valley, and at Harappa, prove that there was a pre-Aryan 
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civilization in India, and this pre-Aryan civilization seems 
to have reached its zenith in South India. One explana¬ 
tion of the link between north and south as we find it in 
the Ramayana was the high state of civilization which 
existed in South India. While in Northern India the pre- 
Aryan civilization was superseded by the Aryan, in the 
South, Dravidian civilization continued to thrive even 
better at the contact, or threat, of new influences. Ptolemy 
himself has paid tribute to the might of the Chola Kings 
who held sway over the southern half of the Indian 
continent. 

Even today there is an aliveness about South India 
that you miss in the North. South Indian sculpture, for 
example, has not become wholly the province of the 
archaeologist. The arts have always thriven better in the 
South ; and the intellectual attainments of South Indians 
have ever won the admiration of the rest of India. 

As the train approaches a South Indian city, after 
having traversed miles of sun-baked plain, the first view 
that strikes one is the Gopuram , which is the four-gated 
entrance to a temple. The experience, one imagines, is 
like that of coming suddenly upon some thriving city ot 
the Incas when they were in their prime. The Gopuram 
rises higher, looms larger, the train seems to be making tor 
it as if drawn by a magnet, and when it stops at the 
station, you find the town and the railway station and 
everything else dominated by those towering Gopuram. 
Thi7 is so everywhere in South India whether at 
Rameshvaram, or at Madura, or Trichinopo'y or at 
Kumbakonam, which is the Rome of Hindu India. Those 
mighty temples which rise sheer out of the sandy plains 
are the sanctuaries of Shiva and contain shrines of the 

phallic Shivalinga. 
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Very elaborate are the ceremonies in those temples. 
Not all may enter them—not the inner sanctum. But all 

• may walk round and see and admire the never-ending 
activity at each temple. Kumbakonam is the headquarters 
of the spiritual descendants of Sankara, the great Shiva 
saint, and is of all South Indian cities the most note¬ 
worthy. It lies in an ideal situation, in the lap, as it were, 
of two tributaries of the river Kaveri or Cauveri. The out¬ 
standing landmark of the temple is the Mahamagam Lake, 
covering an area cf twenty acres, surrounded on each of 
its four sides by stone steps and topped off by twelve 
miniature temples. Once again, as invariably in dealing 
with Hindu mythology, we come to—Water. 

Hindu Genesis got the Creator entangled in the 
elements from the very outset. And no element has been 
sanctified by the Hindus so much as water. Ganga, which 

• means ‘river’ in Sanskrit, is added as suffix to the name of 
every river from Kashmir to Ceylon. Only the River of 
Rivers was given no other name than Ganga—and a most 
intriguing story was woven about Ganga, which the 
prosaic call the Ganges : 

Himalaya, or Himavat, was the father of Ganga; 
Menaka, the Goddess of Air, was her mother. The Earth 
prayed Ganga to come down from the heights to the 
plains. Heeding the prayer, at last, Ganga descended, and 
in doing so disturbed Shiva, who was sitting at the feet of 
Himalaya, absorbed in meditation. Those drops of water 
which fell on Shiva’s head and which he shook off became 
icicles. Hindus do not doubt their mythology—and 
mythology becomes useless if doubted. Much less do they 
wish to explore things to their sources. They have left 
, unexplored the source of the Ganges and their imaginary 
picture of Himalaya is one of heavenly grandeur. Though 
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one of our modern explorers, however, describes it thus in 
Kamet Conquered : 

‘We had expected something beautiful. We had 
promised ourselves a thrill; neither expectation nor 
promise was fulfilled. As we gazed upon the rushing 
muddy waters beneath us we felt that this was not a 
worthy setting for the birthplace of India’s Holy River. 
Here were no blue caverns of ice, but two torrents be¬ 
fouled with glacier mud, seeping unimpressively from 
beneath the snouts of two glaciers and uniting into one 
torrent a hundred yards lower. Yet if beauty there was 
none, the scene was possessed of a wild impressiveness; 
sheer desolation imparted a weirdness and magnificence 
to the landscape. Dimly seeing through the whirling mist, 
dark precipices loomed forth. The air trembled with 
the thunder of the torrent. The huge boulders around 
cast down by gravity and glaciation were silent witnesses 

of forces ever at work fashioning the great peaks.’ 

To the Hindus Ganga is also known as Dasahara or 
the ‘Ten Removing’. If one were to bathe in it on the 
tenth day of the month of Jyaista, it would cleanse away 
ten sins of ten previous incarnations. It is the wish of 
every Hindu, man and woman, to bathe in Ganga. 
great is their zeal that some devout pilgrims make the 
fourney by measuring their length along *e banks of 
Ganga, but the railway companies frown upon th.s; metho 
of covering distance. There are many of the Fa.thful.in 

South India, however, who cannot afford to travei th 

. no distance. For their benefit Ganga and the othe 
sacred rivers of India contribute by means of subterranean 

_re every twelve years (when Jupiter enters th 

zodiacal sign of Leo) their sacred waters to the Mahamagam 
Lake ! (So it is said.) 
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And millions of pilgrims throng Kumbakonam for 
the festival of the meeting of the waters. 

Well do the Hindus, wherever they live, look upon 
Himalaya as sacred, as their guardian deity, and one whose 
sanctity must not be desecrated. Consider how Himalaya s 
daughter, Ganga, has made of Kumbakonam, the ancient 
city of Chola, lying so far away from the snows of Hima¬ 
laya, a town at once sacred and flourishing and teeming 
with a population of a hundred thousand who go about 
their business in a modern workaday world breathing of 
Himalaya and Heaven. 




5. A WORD FOR KALI 

I must speak a word for Kali, that much-maligned 
divinity. For full two months, Asvin and Kartik, the 
sixth and seventh months of the Bengali calendar, Bengal 
gives itself up to religious festivity. The festival is known 
as Durga Puja, and it is in honour of Kali. She has other 
names. The Oriental delights in giving as many Nama 
(name) to Rupa (form) as can be devised. How many 
names the Buddha has—Jina, Jinaraja, Muni, Bhagavat, 
Sambuddha, Sarvajnya, oh, a limitless number, to which 
• anyone is free to add 1 And Brahma, Prajapati, Narayana, 
are all names of the same Divinity. 
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The Hindu divine hierarchy is one closely related 
family, and each male deity has his consort. These female 
deities (and the male deities) have each several names 
according to the role they play. Kali (which means Black) 
like her other name Durga, is really an epithet. Sati, 
daughter of Daksha, is her proper designation. Durga 
expresses the beneficent aspect of Sati before catastrophe 
overtook her, making her embittered. Once she was a 
kind, devoted wife, and Mahadeva, whose other name is 
Shiva, was her husband. But in the eyes of Sati’s father, 
Daksha (a god slightly less exalted than Brahma) his 
son-in-law was not such a sterling fellow. Why, we do 
not know. But this is the story : 

Once Daksha celebrated on an unprecedented scale a 
Puja at his house, to which he invited every other god 
except his son-in-law. Hoping that the omission was un¬ 
intentional, Mahadeva asked the reason for it. Daksha, 
in answer, burst into the most shocking expletives. (We 
can just imagine the assembly of gods sticking their fingers 
in their ears !) Sati took the insult to her husband greatly 
to heart, and lay down and died, or let her soul escape 

from her body. 

Shiva was now truly overcome. The better to remind 
him of his grief and increase his wrath he grasped hold of 
Sati’s body and danced the famous, furious Dance of 
Shiva, threatening destruction to Heaven and Earth. 
Vishnu now came on the scene and, fearing to get close to 
Shiva, threw his discus at the dead Sati’s body. The blow 
shattered the body into fifty-two pieces, each of which fell 

to earth. 

Where the little toe of her right foot fell became 
Kalikshetra, or the Hallowed Place of Kali. Later, when 
Geography entered into the legend, it became Kalighat, or 
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the Steps of the Temple of Kali, lapped by the waters of 
Ganga herself. History comes into the legend about the 
fourteenth century, though Kalikshetra is mentioned in 
the writings of an earlier date. And during the last four 
hundred years, Kali, though outside Heaven, has managed 
to secure a very prominent niche in that over-crowded but 


ever-expanding Hindu pantheon. On the Night of No- 
Moon in the month of Kartik (September-October) Kali 
exacts her tribute both at her temple at Kalighat, and in 
numerous other smaller temples and wayside shrines 
throughout Bengal. Each year finds Kali gathering arv 
increasing tribute. 

Nor is it likely that Kali will be ousted. A hundred 
years ago the Brahmo Samaj raised its piously rebellious 
head within Hinduism, and though its influence is greater 
today, it has left Kali as impregnable as ever. 

And still Kali reigns. 


And why should she not—on consideration ? If blood, 
must be shed, and there is little prospect that Man will be 
wholly satisfied with ersatz blood, let it be the blood of 
goats. Far better the release of their mass libido once a 
year at the expense of a few thousand goats than that they 
should take to motor cars and become roadhogs and levy 
their toll that way. Or seek an outlet in assassinations or 
gangsterism. Or mutilate infants so that they can be used, 
or begging. Or, as in Buddhist Ceylon, take sadistic de- 
hght in torturing child-servants, or in using the knife at 
the slightest provocation. Who knows but that American 
gangsterism has followed upon the cessation of fox hunt¬ 
ing and blood sports ? By means of bull-fighting the 
opamards manage to space out their civil wars nicely, and 

in between, there are periods of comparative peace and 
excellent merriment. 
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A section of Bengali intellectuals who regard Force as 
the one weapon of Revolution look upon Kali as their 
patron deity. It is said that four centuries ago, when 
Hindu Bengal was under Moghul overlordship, the 
worship of Kali brought release to the oppressed. 

Remember, that the sacrifice is not wasted. The pro¬ 
viders of the Puja, or sacrifice, get the main carcase, while 
the priest, in the name of Kali, appropriates only the head. 
If butchering animals in thousands in an abattoir is 
humane because a humane killer is used, is it not humaner 
(even if it be not quite so holy) to eat the animal that is 


slain in Kali’s name ? c , . 

Remember, too, Kali’s spiritual significance bhe is 

Mata, the Mother, Sakti (Force) who begets the Created 

Thing. And the Begetting Force must have its food. 

Hence Kali’s love of blood. But the women of India who 

worship Mata, or Amman (as she is known in South India) 

think of her only in her kindlier aspect as Shiva s once- 

happy wife. Though subconsciously her devotees might 

remember that she is also Kali who has the power to grant 

them the boon of children and the happiness of marriage. 

Apart from all this. Kali as a rite appears to me 

worthy of perpetuation, simply as a bulwark of Oriental 

civilization. The more one regards the so-called Pt°g 

of Science and Western Civilization the more does this 

Western CiviH-tion appear as a Moloch, beside whom 

Kali becomes as harmless as a baby in its pram taking the 
Kali become ^ aring reactionary, one must 
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in his palace at Ta’if. But there is more than mere 
superstition in the fear the East has for the things of the 
W West. Nationalism, back to the spinning-wheel, all these 
are frantic efforts at sandbagging the breaches already 
made. Our customs and our superstitions will be our 
last walls against the attacks of Western Civilization. So 
long as we have Tibet without Watts and Amperes by 
that much are we distant from the particular ills of 
civilization, no matter what horrible native ills we might 
already have. Let Kali have her measure of blood; so 
long as the alternative is the more horrible Jagannath Car 
of Western Civilization which has made of human 
existence a mechanized, standardized, highly competitive 
tooth-and-claw business that a New World might bravely 
face, but not the Old World of our inheritance. 

One thinks in this strain, living in the midst of 
* European civilization. Perhaps when 1 am back in Asia, 
swamped over by its superstitions, its disease, misery and 
poverty, which seem to cause no uneasiness to those who 
see it daily, I might think differently. But, for the 
moment, one cannot but imagine that # if there is a 
growing section in Asia bent upon going forward to meet 
Europe, there is an equal number meaning to stay where 
they are until the Inevitable meets them. 

Oh, where could those other fifty-one pieces of Kali 
have fallen ? Could it be possibly in Europe ? 

I pose the question, and turn to India, for a while yet. 



6. AN INDIAN YOGIN 


More obvious, and more popularly associated in the 
public mind than Indian mythology is Yoga, which has 
become a fruitful field for exploitation. 

The word is exasperating. Yet no other word 
conveys all that Yoga signifies, though it has created so 
many high priests and profitable esotericisms. Yoga is 
simply an old, tried Indian system for attaining bodily 
well-being, and a tranquil mind, and, as the result of 
those two attainments, an increased spiritual susceptibility. 

Physical fitness alone is no great problem. 

Almost anyone can devise a system of physical 
exercises. But as the importance of the care and cure of 
mental diseases proves (witness the recent expensive provi¬ 
sion for such a department at Guy’s Hospital, and the 
extensive section devoted to it at Bellevue, New York) there 
is antincrease of mental instability in Europe and America. 

Yoga insists on the training of the mind simultane¬ 
ously with the body, and helps the individual to establish 
self-control oyer both. Men like Edward Carpenter 
achieved this perfection without the help of Yoga, 
making the body obey the mind as the dog the master. 
But for ordinary people a well-devised system as afforded 

by ordinary Yoga is decidedly helpful. 

It is a matter of regret that the Indian Yogi, Aravinda 
Ghosh (the ‘Voice of the Sun’) is not better known in the 
West. When the West began to be aware, during the last 
quarter of the last century, that the East was something 
more than a field for commercial exploitation, that it con¬ 
tained somewhere under its encrustations of superstition 
and idolatry, a living philosophy and culture, it began to 
look to the East for spiritual guidance. 
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Every so-called spiritual message from the East, every 
bearer of such a message, was awaited and listened to with 
fervour. Some even went to the extent of being prepared 
to accept an Oxford-groomed Hindu as the Messiah that 
the world needs. But these various messengers only spoke 
a language that sounded mystical, and had little meaning 
for the scientific West. The need for such a message is 
more urgent than ever now, but the hope among Wester¬ 
ners has become rather dimmed. 


That is why I say it is a pity that Arabinda Ghose (to 
give the more popular spelling of his name) is not better 
known in the West. Let me describe a few details of his 
life. His Bengali parents sent him to England as a child 
of six. He grew up there, went to school, then later to 
Cambridge, from where he graduated with distinction. 
As a young man in his early twenties he returned to India, 
having accepted a ministerial post under the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. But he did not stick to that job long. For this 
was that eventful period in India, at the very beginning 
of this century, when Nationalism was at fever heat. 

Arabinda Ghose felt that his place was in the thick of 
the battle. Based on the Bhagavad-Gita . he had already 
perfected a theory for releasing the mighty forces that were 
convulsing his motherland. 'There is a burden on the 
breast of my Mother. I will take no rest till I have deli¬ 
vered her.’ With a decisiveness characteristic of renuncia. 
tion as it has been practised in India throughout the 
centuries, he left the: service of the Maharaja and went to 
Calcutta, Here he became the focus of the nationalist 
forces. He started a National College where Indian youth 

T n0 l°^ 7 th t aTtS SdenceS ’ but Iea ™ to 

perfect their bodies, physically as well as spiritually 
Following the historic Partition of Bengal’, when acts of 
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terrorism were becoming a feature of Indian revolutionary 
activity, there was an assassination in Calcutta, now known 
as the' Alipore Bomb Case. Suspicion fell on, among 
others, Arabinda Chose. He was thrown into gaol. At 
first he was incensed by the injustice of it all. True, he had 
partially realized the teachings of the Bhagavad-Gita , the 
great ethical points propounded by Sri Krishna to Arjuna 
on the battlefield of Kurukshetra, and he had meant to 
apply these partly realized ideas towards the political 
liberation of his country. But, on the whole, he was an 
agnostic and a sceptic. For his formative years had been 
in Europe and he had drunk deeply of Western philo¬ 
sophy But, after the first agitation wore off, he recalled 
another vow that he had made, as a second thought, 

before he left Baroda. This was : 

4 One day I will see God face to face. 

With this recollection a serenity fell on him. He saw 
amonv his fellow-prisoners, not felons, thieves and cut. 

h°% r srifirs. - rr f "T; 

Tsetse ££=rs 

year, than Das Arabinda Ghose was released. 

Bengali, the late C. R. Uas Arab no indivi dual 

Arabinda Chose had - -d that for ^ 

^release f^munCp^ unless there is first spiritual 
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Arabinda was a different man. He attracted followers, 
disciples, admirers. If his reputation as a nationalist had 
been great, it was a hundred-fold more so now. In India 
his reputation as a Yogin has been steadily increasing, 
and his example increasingly effective. A few of the 
more discerning among Europeans, such as Romain 
Rolland, have been greatly influenced by him. And 
these have made him known beyond the borders of India. 
Romain Rolland characterized Sri Arabinda as ‘ the 
foremost of Indian thinkers *. 

Now, to explain effectively the standpoint of Yoga 
taken by Sri Arabinda Ghose, without any of the claptrap 
of those meaningless phrases now popular in the West as 
the vocabulary of Oriental metaphysics, it is necessary to 
distinguish very carefully between several ideas which at 
first glance appear to be overlapping, even confused. One 
of the best means of understanding his teaching is to 
follow his interpretation of the Bhagaiad-Gita y which to 
my mind is a fine piece of philosophical criticism done 
by a modern Indian. In the Bhagavad-Gita Sri Krishna is 
urging upon Arjuna the necessity—nay, the justification— 
for slaying his own kinsmen, who were, in this legendary 
battle, his opponents. Arjuna is for renunciation, for 
withdrawing from a futile conflict which must exter¬ 
minate those very beings who contribute to his reason 
for being alive. Krishna admonishes Arjuna : ‘ Put away 

this vain sorrow and shrinking; fight, son of Bharata. 
There is no greater good for the Kshattriya ( he of the 
warrior caste) than righteous battle...If thou doest not this 
battle for the right, then hast thou abandoned thy duty 
and virtue and thy glory, and sin shall be thy portion. ’ 

Again, taking a more stoical view of it, Krishna urges: 
- Slain, thou shalt win Heaven; victorious, thou shalt 
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enjoy the earth ; therefore arise, son of Kunti, resolved 
upon battle.’ 

The Krishna-Arjuna dialogue must be taken as an ^ 
allegory, but its interpretation given by Sri Arabinda, and 
the particular emphasis given it by him, is necessary for 
an understanding of his particular theory and practice 


of Yoga. . 

For Arabinda is opposed, at least in the perfecting 

of his Yoga, to the Buddhist view of Anitta (imper¬ 
manence ) and Dukkha ( sorrow ), and those theories of 
the Mayavadin which are similar to the Buddhistic. He 
says, ‘ I am a Tantric. I regard the world as born of 
Ananda and living by Ananda and wheeling from 
Ananda to Ananda.' That is why he emphasizes the 
possitive, the will-to-be aspect of Krishna’s exhortations.^ 
Now Ananda , which may be translated as Bliss, is 
possible in a universe that is in perfect tune, in Lila , to 
use the Sanskrit term. Lila presupposes an absence of all 
tension, and that is why Arabinda, who bases his Yoga on 
the Will while making the Will synonymous with 
Shakti, and therefore an aspect of the terrible Kali, goes 
to the greatest pains to explain that there should nrfbe 
in the expression or manifesting of this W 
violence on the body, or the desire for resu ts ln othe 

words, the Will which is at the ^hestjmnt ^ of ^ 
human body, above the rain, gentleness 

thousand-petal lotus ) Sal tdaL should be 

° f 3 fl Tth : e t uts g shoT.d be left says Sri Arabinda. 

■ ' You cannot; he repeats, care 

perfect Yogin is now widely acknowledged y 
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countrymen. He has proved that Yoga is not an abstract 
state, but one that must be manifested in our world of 
affairs. Let me quote his own words : 

I am no more a vassal of the flesh, 

A slave to Nature and her leaden rule ; 

1 am caught no more in the senses' narrow mesh. 

My soul unhorizoned widens to measureless sight. 

My body is God’s happy living tool. 

My spirit a wide sun of deathless light. 

When an Oriental vows to himself, ‘ I will see God 
face to face,’ he does it in all seriousness—such seriousness 
that sometimes he realizes his object in this very life. 
Now a distinction must be made between the familiarity* 
the Oriental cultivates towards God, and that which the 
Westerner has towards God. Once 1 was talking with an 
American who quoted to me the definition a Hindu had 
given him of God. 4 God must play marbles with me * 
The idea is wholly un-Hindu. Either the Hindu was 
Americanized, or he knew no better. There are certain 
Christians who think they are being up-to-date as well as 
Christian when they speak of God as their next-door 
neighbour. Mr H. G. Wells sent one of his most restless 
characters, Mr Huss, to interview God. But the things 
Mr Wells made Mr Huss interview God about ! Why. 
Huss snould have seen his Member of Parliament instead. 

hi, An • thC ° L riental deter ^ines to see God it becomes 

atrafnTo ln t h tm n O SSi ,T'- AnJ many are the methods to 
attain to this Divine Union. But, as others before Sri 

Arabinda have pointed out, the realization of God 

becomes useless, nay, a paradox, if the -search and 

realization are dissociated from life. In order to control 

‘ BuTTre s dan A tin k CO " tinUally P ,u "ses into Samadhi. 
But, argues Sn Arabinda, ‘ if you can only exerdse 

7 
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knowledge when you are in Samadhi , then you will have 
to become an ascetic or recluse, a man who gives up life 
for thought. That is a necessity which cuts the Unity of 
God’s world into two and makes an unnatural division 
in what should be indivisible.’ The Hathayogin, on the 
other hand, attends constantly on his Sthula Prana and 
his body. This is what Edward Carpenter had in mind 
when he said that the dog should follow the master, and 
not the master the dog. It is precious little use to have a 
body if it demands continuous attention. Nor is there 
much gain if your sense perceptions demand of you the 
exercise of every minute of your waking hours. The 
Tantric, according to Sri Arabinda, stills his Manas— the 
seat of sensations—while at the same time he transfers 
to the higher Buddhi the perceptions of the Chitta and 

the concepts of the Manas. 

* In other words,’ to quote him again, ‘ he sees, hears, 

etc., not with the senses in the Manas , but with the 
Indriya in the Bod hi. Not only do you see much more 
perfectly, minutely, accurately than before,.but you are 
able to appreciate colours, forms, and sounds, etc., in a 
way you never did before. Besides, you are able to 
catch the soul, the Guna , the essential quality and emo¬ 
tion, of a thing, the moment you are aware of it. He 
judges by what he sees or hears instead of judging what 

h£ S How isXh.s best achieved ? Through the Wd! 
1 „ qr; Arabinda ‘ The Vedanta starts with the 

°Buddhi, the Tantric with Shakti.’ Will and Shakti are 
synonymous. When Will is supreme, then Manor, 
Chit,a and Prana (the instrument of enjoyment) become 

its instruments instead of being used by them. But the 

Will must not be made to work through Prana,', through 
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Chitta, through Manas , as if you were physically wrestling 
with the thing you want to control ’ - or, as the Rajayogin 
does, through Buddhi , ‘ trying to dominate the subject 
by thought, by thinking, “ Let this be. Let this happen”.’ 

‘What is the use of coercion ?’ he asks, ‘Coerced de¬ 
sires come back, revenging and more furious than before 
It is the nature of things that unpurified emotion must 
clamour after desire, an unstilled Manas give it harbourage 
whenever it returns, an unilluminated Buddhi contain the 
seed of it, ready to sprout up at the first opportunity If 
you keep desire at all, he is such a born traitor that he 
will eventually open the door to your enemies.’ 

Desire has many masks. ‘It is most powerful,’ Sri 
Arabmda points out, ‘in the higher kind of human being 
When .t masks itself as a principle, or ideal, or as a justifi- 
aHe emotion. Get rid of all desires, good, as well as bad 
Get beyond Virtue as well as beyond Vice. Be satisfied 
with no bondage even though the fetters be of pure gold ’ 
Here he accepts the Buddhist doctrine of Trshna or 
Tanho as being the root of all Dukkha. The total 
absence of desire, the Buddha taught, is Nirvana Aa 
binda prefers to call it SI,anti ( peace ) and Baja ( Bliss 

Though, according to the Buddha , 

take incarnations, and though accord’ine ™ lght 

including Atabinda, allowance’ f 

hopes, still the would-be Yogin must begin he" , n d " 

I" 6 reaMZati0n ° f his were quTte at hand 
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and the third to believe in Knli ( \ second in God, 

^ world. Kali is meant to held ZoodTs^ktl 
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and as you realize it, this Shakti becomes ‘the Shakti of 
God in Man’. Before you can educate the Will you must 
have an utter faith in the Mahashakti , and there must be 
complete surrender on your part to Kali, who is God 
manifesting Himself as Divine Energy. 

But surrender must not be confused with an inert 
passivity. ‘Your surrender must be self-made and free, it 
must be the surrender of a living being, not of an inert 
automaton or mechanical tool.’ Once you are convinced 
that your Will merged in HI ahashakli (the Great Energy ) 
conduces to that Lila which pervades the universe, then 


you can afford to ignore the Sthula Prana % and concen¬ 
trate your Will on the Sukshma'A subtle ) Prana. Once 
the Will begins to function perfectly, then the Yogi can 
replace 'the ordinary five-fold processes of Prana , Apatia , 
Vyana, Samana and Udana by the single, simplified 
action of the original or elemental force of Prana'. The 
Tantric Yogi, according to Sri Arabinda, must be equally 
aware of each of the four manifestations of the Mother, 
as Mahashakti is sometimes termed. These are Maheswari 
( Wisdom ), Mahakali ( Energy ), Mahalakshmi ( Harmony ) 
and Mahasaraswati (Work). Not one of these aspects 
can be ignored. Wisdom and Energy without Lila would 
be the undoing of the Tantra. The Sahasrodala must 
open out by the exercise of your Will and Jnana ( kno - 
ledge ), even as a lotus opens from bud to bloom in the 

hush of the night. . 

Though Sri Arabinda exhorts you to cultivate the 

Will and the higher liuddhi, to work on the Sukshma 
Prana instead of the Sthula Prana, to detach yourself 
from the body, leaving it to the care of God and His 
Shakti, yet, the awakening of the Will with no matena 
objective in view, the eliminating of Desire, allowing not 
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even a better Desire to take its place, the purifying of the 
Mind without first emptying it and making it a blank, 
the constant distinction between the Sukshma and the 
Sthula , refusing to be thwarted by the revolt that the 
neglect of the Sthula (the Gross, the Body ) will create 
all these demand from you a very positive, radical line of 
action. But remember to begin with the Mind and to 
finish with the Body. Prohibit and inhibit the Mind by 
the Will. And if your prohibitions and inhibitions are in 
tune with the Lila of Existence, then your emotions will 
become ‘quiet waves which are satisfied with existing and 
do not demand satisfaction in action. For actions dictated 
by emotions bind us more into bondage even though the 
fetters be of gold.’ 


7. HINDUISM; RELIGION OR 

PHILOSOPHY ? 

While there is at least curiosity about Yoga and 
Yogis, there is a great deal of vagueness ( on the part of 
Hindus even ) as to what constitutes a Hindu. One must, 
therefore, be thankful for every book which attempts to 
explain Hinduism in a not too technical language. Two 
books were published, one in 1936, the other in 1937, 
which deserved a more than passing reference from the 
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point of view of the student of Hindu thought. In one, 
Yeats, the famous Irish poet, collaborated with Purohit 
Swami to produce a new translation of the Ten Principal 
Upanishads. In the other book, Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
marshalled together the views of a number of eminent 

Indians, and published them as Contemporary Indian 
Philosophy. 

A Word about the ‘ Upanishads ’ 

In 1657, at the instance of the Moslem Darah, 
brother of Aurangzeb, the more-than-twenty-centuries-old 
L‘pant shads were translated from the Sanskrit into Persian. 
From the Persian, DuPerron, a French scholar, published 
a Latin translation in 1801. Schopenhauer was so excited 
by this translation as to call the Upanishads ‘the products 
of the highest wisdom’. Fifty years ago, Max Muller 
published in English the most complete and faithful 
translation yet. Each fresh translation, however, helps to 
draw our attention to the profundity and clarity of the 
‘primitive’ thinking of India. 

Upanishad is the collective name given to the original 
oral discourses which learned Brahmins gave to groups 
of select pupils. The custom then was for a boy, if he 
was intelligent, to leave his home at the age of seven, and 
spend seven years in a pundit’s household. Then he was 
regarded as Putrah, son, as Priyah , loved one. Evidently, 
some of the Upanishads were improvised as a course of 
instruction for such pupils. The places of abode of such 
Brahmins ( who were, as a rule, family men like Yajna- 
valkya ) were known as Aranyakas , not because they lived 
in the heart of the forest, but because they were in sylvan 
retreats. There is too frequent an attempt by Western inter¬ 
preters to emphasize the esoteric nature of the Brahmana 
instruction by associating it with the isolation of forests. 
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The discourses alternate, as in the Khandogya Upa - 
tiishad, between rules for daily conduct and the highest 
intellectual analyses. With a wealth of simile the idea of 
Creation is built up. From air, water, earth, and fire, 
creatures and things are created, becoming Rupa ( Form ) 
and acquiring Nama ( Name ). But as soon as the picture 
of evolution is complete, the teacher proceeds to break it 
up through re-analysis until it is reduced to the final con¬ 
ception of Maya (Illusion ). Form is transitory : only the 
Essence or Spirit is the True, the Root. In the course of 
these discourses words are chased back to their roots, and 
analogies are drawn, proving how as we evolve we create 
things, giving them names, and how a study of speech 
resolves itself into an analysis of the Beginning itself. 

On the whole, I prefer Max Muller’s translation, 
which retains more of the poetry of the originals. Except 
for the more appropriate ‘My son’ which Purohit Swami 
substitutes for Muller’s ‘My dear’, the Sixth Book, of the 
Khandogya Vpanishad , to take an example, has been 
more amply translated by Muller : 

‘ As they speak of a cow-leader ( go-nay a ), a horse- 
leader ( Asva-naya ), a man-leader ( purusha-naya ), so 
is water food-leader ( asa-vaya ).’ 

Purohit Swami condenses this passage to : 

‘Water brings his (man’s) food, as cow-herd his 
cow, horse-man his horse, general his army.’ 

These minor distinctions, and Purohit Swami’s pre¬ 
ference for a different English spelling for certain Sanskrit 
words, are, however, matters for pundits to debate about 
One cannot but benefit by reading this new selection from 
ten of the more important Upanishads. Our thanks are 
due to Purohit Swami and his poet-collaborator for draw¬ 
ing public attention afresh to the prose-poetry which, as 
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Yeats says, ‘grass farmers sang thousands of years ago, 
which their descendants sing today’. 

The most significant feature of Indian philosophy is 
that while it includes every school of thought, from the 
rationalism of the Buddha and Kapila to the perfervid 
monotheism of Sankaracharya, the eighth century philo¬ 
sopher, it has not allowed any one doctrine, however 
much it may controvert another, to oust the other 
altogether. Which is to say, Hindu philosophy is already 
comprehensive, and any contemporaneity must be 
sought in its application, from the point of view of 
humanism, to the problems of the day. 

The fourteen distinguished Indians whose contribu¬ 
tions make up Contemporary Indian Philosophy uphold 
this view. Gandhi leads off with a single-page essay, in 
which he asserts, ‘My religion is Hinduism... the bearing 
of this religion on social life is, or has to be, seen in one s 
daily social contact. Hence for me there is no escape 
from social service, there is no happiness on earth beyond 
or apart from it.’ He is followed by Tagore, who, in 
declaring, ‘My religion is essentially a poet’s religion’, 
gives to Vedanta a heterodox interpretation which is 

necessary in Hinduism today. 

The outstanding conclusion which every one of the 
contributors reaches, by their diverse ways, is that 
intellectual idealism has never been in vogue in India. 
Swami Abedhanand, founder of the Ramkrishna Vedanta 
Society, claims : ‘In India a true philosopher is not a mere 
speculator, but a spiritual man. In India if anyone writes 
voluminous speculative philosophy and fives a worldly 
life he is not considered a true philosopher.’ Three o 
these contributors who hold Professorships of Philosophy 
are ‘products’ of Cambridge and with becoming humility 
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they pose Berkeley with the Buddha and compare Hegel 
and Pragmatism with Vedanta One of them, Dr 
Chatterji, says : ‘I can never return to a faith in a timeless 
Absolute whose logical perfection can lull us to a spirit 
of happy acquiescence in the intellectual, social and moral 
muddle in which man appears to be involved.’ Another, 
Dr Surendranath Das-Gupta, testifies : ‘My life in Cam¬ 
bridge invigorated me, and the main fruit that I reaped 
there was courage I was getting sick of Absolutism, but 
lacked the initiative to make an open revolt.’ 

Dr Ananda Coomaraswamy’s essay is particularly 
noteworthy for its catholic outlook. The son of an English 
mother and a Ceylonese-Hindu father, he can reconcile 
the Vpatiishads with the teachings of St. Augustine. 
Pointing out that ‘diverse cultures are fundamentally 
related to one another,* he holds that ‘the purpose of 
religious controversy should not be to "convert” the 

opponent, but to persuade him that his religion is essenti¬ 
ally the same as our own.’ 

Professor Radhakrishnan applies his arguments to 
world conditions in general and India in particular. 
Condemning the Indian tendency to practise renunciation 
to the neglect of more positive ethics, he writes : ‘In our 
anxiety to have no temporal possessions and spend our 
days in communion with spirit, the essential duty of 
service to man has been neglected. Religion may start 
with the Individual, but it must end in a fellowship. ’ 

Naturally, it is rare to find an Indian taking a purely 
empirical view of-philosophy, but all these contributors 
seem agreed, leaving out for the moment all eschatology, 
upon the urgent need of humanizing philosophy. 
Hinduism must apply itself to practical problems. I 
believe I am right in construing this as the burthen of a 
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book which is an important challenge to educated India 
while being a contribution to philosophical investigation. 
So much for Hinduism. What of Buddhism ? 


8. THE BUDDHIST DOCTRINE 

OF KARMA 


The Hindus, taking refuge in their concept of the 
Oneness of Life, had incorporated every subsequent con¬ 
firmation and contradiction as being- parts of the whole. 
There was no longer any desire for precision or further 
elucidation. The later pundits behaved like booth- 
keepers at a big fair shouting ‘ all welcome \ It remained 
for the Buddha to expand the vocabulary of his day and 
to give an impetus to the contemporary thought ot his 

daV The Mind in its evolution must reach a stage above 
all limitation. In such a stage of realization conditions can 
be viewed in their entirety and infinity. In fact, at that 
stage the interest would converge on the minutest spec 
of space. The key to Existence lies in that ultimate, 


that minute conception. rp , lirn 

Now our Hindu seers claimed that none can retur 

from such a state of realization to describe >t for the 

general benefit of mankind. So they conveniently merged 
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themselves in Brahman and let the world make the best 
of its woes. According to the legends, the Buddha, too, 
reached that stage of Bodhi, and was only prevailed upon 
by the pleading of the most high gods and by his own 
high sense of conscientiousness to remain among men and 
hold discourse with them. 

We owe a deep debt to those Aryan ancestors who 
proclaimed, first, that in the stage of absolute detachment 
of Mind, the Infinite could be sensed in a speck of Time 
or Space (‘the world in a grain of sand’ ) and then 
declared, as the next step, that Prana , or the Life-Force, 
is one and indivisible and all-pervading. For, while Light 
itself is possible of observation, the Prana that lights 
Light is beyond physics. Having affirmed it himself, the 
Buddha proceeded to lay siege to the other aspects of 
that concept. 

While the understanding of such an idea makes life 
less chaotic, a passive sense of security lulls men into 
laissez-faire , and the attainment on their part of Moksha , 
or Sublimation, is left to the accidents of evolution. It 
was, therefore, with the two-fold object of inciting the 
earnest to a more thorough way of life, and the average to 
a less worldly one, that the Buddha emphasized the truth 
of Maya. The theory of Maya can appear to us either 
as a profound release, or, by its very token, as a significant 
warning. In the former plane of thought, it may be 
ightly translated as ‘ thinking makes it so’. In its more 
serious aspect, Maya is the scientific explanation of 

Matter The Wave theory of Light confirms the Buddha’s 
Maya theory in one aspect. 

But once we have admitted that theory, we have 
admitted that no dissection, no transformation, no trans¬ 
ference, can affect that Prana or Life-Force. It is at this 
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stage that the Buddha introduced his theory of Karma. 
So long as there are units of energy it is rational to 
conceive of numbers of them being incorporated in one 
thread of action. Karma becomes a dual idea : a 


tremendous responsibility, or a joyous sense of individua¬ 
lity. So long as Energy is in the form of Light-waves 
there will be a continuity of action. This continuity is 
in no way affected by Death and Birth, and has in it 
only that much Maya or lack of exactness as there is in 
a Light-wave between two objects. Inasmuch as the 
hour on a clock viewed from a distance of a mile is, 
according to our scientists, one-hundred-and-eighty-six- 
thousandth of a second later than it is actually, the process 
from one existence through death to another entails a 
proportionately similar change. But the Buddha’s dictum* 
Natcha so riatcha anno (Not the same and yet not 
Another ) does not connote a metamorphosis other than 
that which we note in the transference of a Light from a 
lighted candle to an unlighted one. The two flames 
are not identical, nor are they unrelated. Lastly, it was 
the Buddha who put into scientific stages of comprehen¬ 
sion the liberation ( Moksha ) theory of the older Aryans. 
If existence was Dukkha ( misery ), Moksha ( joy) could be 
gained only by freedom from Dukkha , and freedom rom 
existence could be had only by total freedom from 
emotion : for emotion is the last sustaining unit ot 

creation. This is simple ; for. try as ° ne may, a being 
cannot free himself of the last vestige of emotion nil 
the very last moment of the climax of his perfection. 

So in this argument of the Buddha, there was no 
invitation to self-annihilation, for this in itself wouUH* 
a palpable defeat of the object. It was necessary that 
we should start as an animalcule to come to this far-from 
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satisfactory ‘man’s estate’. Once arrived at this stage, 
however, once embodied in human form, we may de¬ 
liberately quicken our attainment of liberation. That 
liberation for an individual soul, free from at least all the 
grossesr elements of matter, may be compared to the 
release of a billionth billionth {ad infinitum) part of 
an atom. But how can we be sure that that infinitesimal 
portion of an atom is not the perfection to which we 
are travelling? To us perfection, is an immense idea. 
So is the minutest portion of an atom. How can we 
say, with our present limitation of imagination, that 
that infinitesimal atomic minute is not Godhead itself, is 
not the Nirvana of the Buddha, the Release and the 
Consummation ? 

It is a testimony to the so-called sanity of men that 
the world at large overlooked these terrible metaphyics of 
the Buddha, and. impelled solely by the significance that 
the Buddha conferred on the individual, found a greater 
zest in living than it had hitherto known. Kings ruled, 
traders travelled, adventurers emigrated, but all of them 
subscribed henceforth to a new standard of ethics, and 
the result has been a nominal allegiance of nearly a fifth 
of the human race to the name of the Buddha. 
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The longer I live, the better am I able to realize 
the maddening provocation the Palestinians must have 
felt at the conduct and sayings of the Son of Joseph. Not 
only was He an utter travesty of the Hebrew conception 
of a Messiah, but His language was too simple even for 
the simplicity of Aramaic. ‘Consider the lilies in the 
field, they toil not, nor spin’ ! What imbecility, thought 
the Book-Learned. Lilies have been on earth from the 
beginning of Time, and no one had thought of making 
an example of them. But what maddened the elders 
still more, and decided them to remove Him, was His 
increasing influence with a section of the people. 

Poor Poet-Soul! What must have overwhelmed Him 
and caused Him to utter that last despairing cry of 
‘Eli Eli...’ could not have been so much the penalty 
as the sense of defeat, in that others did not understand 
what was so simple and clear to Him. We, today, sadder 
and wiser from the experience of two thousand years, 
and having the further advantage of being able to span 
the globe in a flash, we know that the rarest quality 
on this earth is imagination. If imagination were not 
so rare an attribute, more of us would see ‘every common 
bush afire with God’, and ‘the world in a gram 


The Buddha, wiser, less inspired perhaps than Jesus, 
appealed solely to the intelligence, and such emotional 
effect as there was in his appeal was incidental. There is 
not the simplest illustration that he has not carried stage 
by stage with the minutest precision Of course, he 
comprehended the All. but, even as the legends of hun 
. describe, he was disheartened by the immensity of his 
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comprehension and the shallowness of the minds with 
which he had to share this Vision. 

He did not promulgate his more metaphysical theories 
to begin with. He recognized the limitations of the 
average brain. For, did he not say that there were three 
ways of attaining Buddhahood or Perfect Comprehension 
—namely, the way of Evolution (the slowest); the way of 
Love (the Christian, the Poet’s, the intuitive ); and the 
way of Wisdom ? He himself had attained his Perfection 
through the last. It was wise of him to have said so, for 
in India, with its surfeit of intellectuality, no other quali¬ 
fication would have gained him a hearing. 

His most scientific contribution was the Maya theory. 
But he put off its elucidation till he had ingrained into the 
minds of his hearers the idea of Karma. The normal man 
sees that the grass is green, and it is as useless to explain 
to him that it is Maya, as it is to bewilder him with 
technicalities about atmospheric density, light waves, mind 
and matter. 


Aryan conceptions such as the Oneness of All and 

n j ju Kad prepared the g ro und for the reception of the 
Buddha’s more scientific theory. In fact, the two ideas of 

t'rana and Karma must be viewed concurrently. An ele¬ 
mentary view of Karma can become an additional expres- 

BuHdhl T| WSS ' CO T a 7 to the ver ? intentions of the 
Buddha. The average Buddhist of today regards Karma 

a??K Cr n d ;,° el V Vlth WS PerSOnal salva tion, forgetting 
that the Buddha himself, in a number of incarnations! 

onceT't ° D PP ° rtUnity f ° r self - salva ti°n. Actually, 
nee the idea of Prana is intertwined with that of Karma 

iVimma, or emancipation in the sense of absolute detach! 

B ddh PrOVOk f end eSS speculati °t>- Unfortunately, most 
Buddhists today appreciate the theory of KarmaJCZ 
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not identify the Prana idea with it. Hindus, on the other 
hand, have a better conception of Prana , but they act as 
though their belief in Karma was incidental. 

In the present condition of the world, the doctrine of 
Karma should have as general and as wide an acceptance 
as possible. At no other time in the world's history 
have continents and nations been brought into such 
inescapable contiguity. The world has become one vast 
web in which : the cleverest thinker cannot discern warp 
or weft, beginning or end. There is no scientific activity 
in Europe or America, however advanced, to which Asia 
or Africa does not contribute something, be it an idea 
or be it an ingredient. The airplane in its flight, the 
steamship in its progress through the ocean, is sustained 
to some extent by factors having a kinship with sections 
of humanity separated by a wide gulf of Time and Space 
from the final achievement as it appears to us. 

From the collective point of view, never again, unless 
by a reversion to primitive conditions or by a deluge, 
could-any community of people be strictly self-sufficing. 
Indeed, there is no need to be, for everything on this 
earth, discovered and to be discovered, belongs to all, and 
must be exchanged and intermingled. No one nation can 
attain isolation, in trade, in politics, or even in culture. 
I say ‘even’, because it is thought by some that culture is 
not indispensable. We must all swim or sink together. 
Economics, commonsense, a cursory glance at world con¬ 
ditions, all point to this. And yet collective ethics can 
result only from individual convictions. The highest 
ethics can proceed only from individuals who believe 

profoundly in Prana and Karma. 

The approach to this understanding is, as stated, 

either through intuition, which is imagination in a 
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higher degree, or through intelligence—by being a poet 
or by being a philosopher. The poet accepts the example 
of the lilies in the field because he is an optimist. The 
philosopher’s course of life tends towards an emulation 
of the lilies because of his unselfishness. He is interested 
in ideas, and meat and raiment are annoying intrusions 
to him. 

Prana is the Life-Force that pervades the universe. 
We sense it through Form, be it as a mountain, a leaf, a 
worm, or a man. Forms are made up of electrical 
particles, which themselves partake of Prana. There is no 
such thing as dead matter. The instant Prana withdraws 
from a certain Form ( Rupa ■, the constituents merge into 
their respective elements and once more resume service of 
Prana. Nothing is, but is Life, is Prana. But whereas 
the Form which embodies Prana is detachable and distinct. 
Prana itself is indivisible. Forms change, but Prana 
remains. 

Now, Karma is any action or movement that disturbs 
the equilibrium of Prana. The equilibrium is best main- 
tained by actions that promote tranquillity and beauty, or, 
to use a more popular term, rhythm. Of course, there il 
resistance in Nature, as when the bird flies through the 
air, or the fish swims through the water, or a man turns 
up a sod of earth. But this resistance is synonymous 
with Prana, and is rhythmical. When an action is ugly 
unnatural, and violent, such as that of murder, Prana 
does fill up the gaps, but not till the tremor has been 
recorded universally. The whole of creation partakes of 
the result of any disturbance of the equilibrium of Prana.. 
Thus it is that Karma is individual as well as collective 
Thus u is that not a sparrow falls to the ground without 

the Almighty Father in heaven being aware of it. Thus it 
8 
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is that there can be no Freedom in the midst of Tyranny, 
no sufficiency amidst Want, no Island of Flappiness in an 
Ocean of L nhappiness. Viewed in this manner, Karma 
resolves itself into an individualistic conception. Regard¬ 
less of altruism or humanitarianism, all of us, for our 
own peace, must so act as to contribute the most harmony 
and the least discord. 

True, there is a chemistry in Nature which transmutes 
all irritations, and a trend that fills in all the hollows, that 
levels all unevenness and creates Balance. The idea of 
Spirit is unimaginable otherwise. It is at this point that 
the stoic and the idealist stand together, though facing 
opposite directions. The Maya and Anitta doctrines of 
the East are responsible for that passivity that characterizes 
Orientals. A little more power, a little more wealth, a 
little less hunger, a little less despair, what do they all 
matter ? It is transient; it is the lot of all Creation. 

While such an attitude can lessen human strife, and 
perhaps increase the rate of suicide, it is against every 
example of Nature. Everywhere in Nature we see a Surge. 
Why should not Man, the trustee as well as the ward of 
Nature, why should he not partake of this abounding life? 
We could ensure it; it is our heritage and destiny ; but 
because of a lack of sensitiveness to peace and beauty, be¬ 
cause of bluntness of intelligence, we jostle against and 
struggle with one another like pigs at a trough. 

How is it that mankind cannot sense this self-hind¬ 
rance ? Being creatures of Nature, like the trees and the 
hills, but with greater sensitiveness, we are entitled to a 
greater share in the Joy that is life. Not only is the 
majority blind to the cause of its misery, but blind to the 
misery itself. Only a cataclysm makes most men aware 
th* something is wrong, and then they begin running 
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round like scared geese, flapping and quacking, finding no 
peace, and taking away the little peace of those who have 
•earned it tor themselves. For example, the real state of 
war among mankind is during its times of so-called 
peace. While much ado is made of the millions who 
die in military operations, we are blind to the millions 
who die in times of ‘peace’ because of the selfishness of 
our theories of self-survival. Millions are denied full 
life by their fellow-men. For every grain of extra some¬ 
thing that each of us takes, so much is deducted from 
the life of a fellow-being. It is time we examined the 
stifled suffering that is around us. For, if this is peace, 
then let us cry with Tennyson : 

Is it peace or war ? Better war ! loud war by 

land and sea, 

War with a thousand battles and shaking a 

hundred thrones. 

For then we shall be aware of the Karma we are 
creating. If I were honest I must admit that it is not the 
welfare of the worid in general that I am seeking, but 
a little peace for myself. It would be well, uv my own 
interest, that so many sparrows did not fall to the ground. 



10. BUDDtfA AND JESUS 


Any attempt to understand the teachings of the* 
Aryan Buddha provokes, naturally, a comparison with 
that meeker and yet more dynamic Semitic teacher, Jesus. 

Every new study of the founder of a religion, 
whether appreciative or hypercritical, is in itself a tribute 
to him and the : religion which bears his name. New 
interpretations of the Bible and of Jesus have been 
numerous in recent years. But the more fruitful, even 
more controversial legends about the Buddha, and his life 
and teachings, have not attracted as many serious students 
as they deserve. This neglect is all the more glaring on 
the part of those who profess Buddhism. They have taken 
their religion for granted, and there they are, oblivious of 
the fact that constant investigation and research are^ 
necessary if a system of philosophy and ethics is to be kept 
up to date. There is any amount of unwinnowed 
pedantry and learning among the pundits of Ceylon, 
Burma and Siam, but they have not taken the trouble to 
analyze the religion critically in order to see how much of 
it can stand up to modern standards of credence and 


credibility. ^ 

In the absence of such critical studies by Oriental 

Buddhists it must be regarded as a compliment when a 

Westerner attempts to do this work for us. 

No two figures in world history tempt the student so 

much as the Buddha and the Christ. Both were supremely 
individual in the highest sense of the word. The Rev. 
Dr Streeter, whose Bampton Lectures for 1932 concerned 
these two personalities, regarded the two religions as the 
greatest of the historic religions’. Dr Streeter explained * 
that his aim was ‘to explore the question whether mate- 
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rials afforded by such comparative study throw light on 
the character of the Unseen Power behind the Universe, 
and so can provide the basis of a working philosophy for 
•everyday life’. It may seem carping, but at the outset I 
must take exception to the qualification of philosophy and 
life. There should be no distinction between a working 
and a passive philosophy, nor between everyday life and 
an ‘un-everyday’ life. The Sermon on the Mount was 
directed just to that sort of distinction. Much of the 
hypocrisy and futility of Christianity has been the result 
of this distinction between Sunday and the weekday. 

Discussing the inadequacies of Science, Dr Streeter 
declared : 'Science has armed man with immense power... 
What man will do with power depends on what he wants 
to do. This religion can determine—but only if it belbe- 
lieved true. Hence the investigation of truth in religion 
is today a world need.’ Why emphasize ‘if it be believed 
true’, and why limit the investigation to religion ? For, 
investigation of the truth, whether ‘in religion’ or in a 
vegetable, must lead to Truth. In Science, which incident¬ 
ally is what the learned doctor set out to expose, investi¬ 
gation is the only method, but in Religion, Realization 
must be the ultimate method, As there has been nothing 
but investigation ( or dogmatic faith ) ever since Europe 
tried to understand the Galilean’s teachings, it is time that 
some attention was given to Realization—of being, as 
against knowing. 

Dr Streeter decried ‘the practical philosophy of life 
preached by the novelists and essayists, who are to our age 
its priests and prophets’. If he was right, then his search 
should have been over, for here was a ‘working philo¬ 
sophy’. But if he meant that there was a more practical 
, or practicable philosophy, he could have displaced the 
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novelists and essayists only by proving the other philosophy 
more practical. These men ( and the scientists ) have tried 
to find out why things are so topsy turvy, and whether 
there are untried methods by which they could be put * 
right. They earn the world’s gratitude:for their altruism. 

Another misconception: in Dr Streeter’s examination 
of the Christ and the Buddha was his statement: ‘ Christ 
speaks of pain much less than the Buddha, but He knew 
more about it.’ How could Dr Streeter have claimed 
this when he argued ( and rightly ) elsewhere : ‘Experience 
does not consist in the number of things that a man has 
either done or suffered... Knowledge and experience... 
depend on the extent to which a man has reflected upon 
things suffered, done, read and found meaning in them’ ? 

All the conventional views Dr Streeter echoed of the 
Buddha and Buddhism'might have been overlooked did 
he not add to the excellent observation, ‘Where Buddha ^ 
was most himself, there he was most like Christ, these 
words: ‘Yet in the result the divergence is one that 
matters; for it has not been without practical conse¬ 
quences, ethical and psychological, that the Buddhist bows 
before a figure that sits rapt in eternal meditation, the 
Christian before one that hangs bleeding from a Cross. 
Perhaps it was well he added that paragraph. It reminds 
me that there is an Occidental point of view, a view that 
has caused so much prejudice and persecution. I submit 
that the ‘ethical and psychological consequences’ of the 
Western world will change for the better if the risen 
Christ, symbolic of victory over hatred and persecution, 
becomes its object of worship and glorification, instead o 
the Christ that ‘hangs bleeding from a Cross’. 


A 



11. SURVIVAL IN BUDDHISM 

In a small book entitled Indian Religion and Sur¬ 
vival — A Study , Mrs Rhys Davids,* a life-long student of 
Buddhism, not only tries to convey what she believes is a 
rational explanation of that peculiarly Eastern doctrine of 
Survival known by its several names, rebirth, reincarna¬ 
tion, and transmigration, but attempts to make Karma 
and Nirvana intelligible to the Occidental mind. The 
most willing students have their ardour checked when 
they come to the subject of Nirvana , ‘blotting out’, to use 
Mrs Rhys Davids’s term, but I do not know how far it is 
desirable to make it look less nasty than it sounds. Either 
Nirvana is logical or not. If it is, then it can be viewed 
either as being inevitable, or,.as I myself regard it, as being 
the goal of one’s evolution, certainly the summation, and 
' therefore irrespective of our idea of it at this distance, the 
highest good. Mrs Rhys Davids concludes that Nirvana 
has superseded an earlier and more expressive term Atta , 
which connotes both the quesj and the ‘thing needed, 
thing sought for’. 

Decadence is natural at a certain stage in any social 
order or community of human beings, and the later history 
of every priesthood is one of form without the spirit. But 
while I am no friend of priesthood as it is today, either in 
Buddhism or in any other religion, we cannot minimize the 
service that priests have rendered to humanity in recording 
for us the teachings of the world’s great teachers. As in 
the case of the Christ, so with the Buddha, all His exposi¬ 
tion was oral. And it is only due to those monks who 
compiled those volu minous compendia that we today have 

Perhaps Mrs Rhys Davids s scholarship is overbiased in favour of 
* the personality of the Buddha. 
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fairly intact the teachings of the Buddha. The critic 
would, therefore, be too hard upon the early commenta¬ 
tors who denied them in their task the occasional licence 
and liberty of a personal intrusion. Mrs Rhys Davids 
thinks that the general idea of Samsara , ‘the going-on, go¬ 
ing continually,’ has become twisted and has become 

% 

synonymous with l atta, ‘whirling or the eddy of whirling 
waters’. 

What the Western student must find perplexing in 
the Oriental is that the latter can, and does, grapple with 
a dual idea at the same time. Samsara is at once applica¬ 
ble both to the individual fate and to the fate of Bhava 
( existence or Creation ) and Sakvala (the system of the 
Universe). The individual must some day attain his 
Nirvana , and yet as nothing exists outside this Samsara , 
not even Nirvana ( if I have made myself clear despite the 
paradox), the individual is still in Samsara. This being 
so, though Mrs Rhys Davids has no patience with the 
‘curiousTndian panacea of excising the wish to be re-bom’, 
this seeming foible on our part is not so devoid of sense. 
Here again, the Western mind finds a check in this desire 
on our part for Nirvana. But the Westerner forgets that 
life being positive, the most negative wish becomes in the 
end positive. Just as knowledge of the existence of 
moTgues, of what goes on in hospitals, of undertakers, of 
physiological science, does not minimize the will to .live, 
so in the same way ‘excising the wish to be re-born does 
little to affect the Life-Force, while it does much to 

lessen Self-ness. 



12. THE CULT OF SPIRITS 


Glendozcer : I can call spirits from the vastly deep. 

Hotspur : Why so can I ; or so can any man. 

But will they come when you do call 
them ? 

—Shakespeare, Henry IV. 

To us who inherit ethical values as embodied in the 
doctrine of Karma , Spiritualism seems like a furtive peep 
into that private annexe that is between Spirit and Matter. 

It is unfortunate that speculations on after-Death 
conditions have had to be described as Spiritualism, which 
has become a cheap technique without any sacredness or 
science about it. In most Asiatic countries all the psychic 
phenomena that have found their votaries in the West 
among such spiritually-minded men as Conan Doyle and 
William Crookes are the province of the least spiritual 
and the least intellectual. Levitation, materialization, and 
similar phenomena are common enough exhibitions in the 
East, and those devoted to them are invariably allies of 
the Devil. We accept them as explicable phenomena, 
but the normal interest goes no further. On the other 
hand, all our religious stories aTe full of accounts of 
supermen who seem to be engaged in perpetual air 
marathons. These achieve their feats, naturally, with the 
aid of the gods. To our unsophisticated minds there can 
possibly be no doubt as to the feasibility of such things. 
The Asiatic’s vagueness is, in a sense, his saving, though I 
am conscious of the havoc it has caused and is causing. 
He is able to affirm where the European feels bound to 
deny. He can incorporate into his vision many seemingly 
contrary- paths simply because he lacks the logic to see 
that they are contrary paths. In the acceptance of the 
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Hindu view of the Unity of Life, controlled by the 
Buddhist doctrine of Karma, lies the best appreciation of 
Evolution. Spiritualism falls into its proper placp, an 
unimportant place, then. 

Now, if in a lifetime of so many years, of so many 
days, of so many hours and minutes, each individual is 
accumulating his own load of Karma or responsibility, 
how could our individual responsibility end with the dis¬ 
solution of the body. The Prana that animated a parti¬ 
cular body that is ‘dead’ is still within the Prana —whole— 
and the actions or the Karma of that particular Prana in 
that particular materialization create, in due time, another 
manifestation. That seems to be the principle of Rebirth. 

As in the average creature this coming back and 
temporary absence has happened innumerable times, each 
time marking only an infinitesimal advance, the Buddha 
exhorted each individual so to control his actions and 
desires that he might be able to shorten the process. This 
process—of Rebirth—being the medium of evolving to a 
less imperfect state, surely one’s arrival at that more 
perfect state in the quickest time possible is desirable. 
Logically, then, we cannot object to the Buddha’s invita¬ 
tion to a more reasoned, self-controlled form of life. 
Argued in this fashion Rebirth must be admitted as a 

natural necessity. 

Once we admit Rebirth as a law of Nature, we have 
little desire to interfere with individual destinies after 
death. Surely there are bonds in the human family that 
Death cannot sever, and that being so, the laws of Nature 
do estabish those bonds even after death without any 
action on our pait. In fact, our actions can harm the 
destinies of the Dead. According as a man has been 
grossly attached to the things of this world or not he will 
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remain attached to them after death for a shorter or 
longer period, the attachment naturally delaying his com¬ 
plete release. It is for that reason that most Asiatics 
practise cremation. When the material body has been 
completely dissolved it becomes more difficult to retain 
earthly ties. Among us, too, there is the belief that there 
are some whose attachments in Life are so strong that 
Death cannot sever them. Such spirits are not to be 
envied. Among our ceremonies for the Dead are those 
such as the offering of food and clothes to the priests and 
the poor and later transferring the ‘merit’ of such alms¬ 
giving to the Dead. Our legends are replete with stories 
of spirits who are eternally thirsty or eternally hungry— 
whose sins are so heavy that no amount of alms-giving 
on the part of kinsmen can redeem them. 

There are extremely few cases where communication 
of the Dead with the Living should be encouraged. The 
exploitation of sensitiveness in certain people and using 
them as mediums is not to be encouraged. Each indivi¬ 
dual has his:( or her ) own destiny. And whatever that be, 
there must be a few whose destiny is to serve as mediums 

for the spirits of the Dead. This applies to subjects of 
hypnotism too. 

While we might, as has been testified by Conan Doyle 
and other Spiritualists, afford consolation and release to 
some spirits, by the same token there must be many spirits 
on the look-out for sensitive individuals through whom 
they can satisfy the weaknesses they had on earth. When 
we say that the Devil is enjoying himself, we are granting 
what might be a possibility—that many Devils are enjoying 
themselves at the expense of a few weak-willed people. 

Such psychic phenomena as the materialization of 
ectoplasm are to the Asiatic mind a part of the Spirit 
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world and are incontrovertible. In demonstrations of 
ectoplasm the danger to the physical as well as the 
spiritual health of the medium is greater than in an ordi¬ 
nary seance. It is some*, such vague intimation that 
persuades the Roman Catholics to damn Spiritualism as 
being of the Devil. Here again the claim of Spiritualists 
that these manifestations cannot be produced in daylight 
are intelligible to us. Sunlight, or whatever other light has 
the equivalent properties, prevents the cohesion of the 
particles of a spirit entity. Ghosts, in most instances, are 
true manifestations. The ordinary imagination is not 
powerful enough to create them. Dreams, on the other 
hand, are most often the result of an undigested meal. 
Only a few dreams have any useful significance. 

In the realms of the lesser spirits, the fairies of 
Conan Doyle, and the fays-of Thomas Lake Harris, and 
the eerie men of our Irish friends, these are not, as the 
anti.Spiritualists claim, the work of a Summer Sun. They 
are the products of a sensitive Imagination. We have 
only to consider the fact that no Westerner who claims to 
have seen fairies has seen them except as half-a-span-high 
people dressed in green pantaloons and pointed shoes. 
And whenever a European sees an angel, either in a dream 
or a heat haze, the angel is supposed to have wings exactly 
as angels in the Sistine Chapel have. Credit for the first 
phantasy is due to Shakespeare or whoever was his prede¬ 
cessor who described Puck and Oberon, and credit for the 
latter goes to Rome. 

Let us, starting today, illustrate in our books and 
on our cathedral walls fairies and angels costumed as 
Poiret, let us say, might be induced to costume them, 
and in a thousand years, or sooner, England s green 
swards would be carpets for Foiret-costumed fairies. 
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Ideas can be manufactured as much as things. One 
goes into a shop and buys a thing without knowing 
the history of its invention. But at least a thing has 
a particular use, and one at least knows how to use it. 
Not so with ideas. They pass from mouth to mouth, 
become cliches and phrases and space-fillers on the 
tongue of some orator, and for all their use and pur¬ 
pose, they are as useless as Egyptian mummies. 

Regard the term Mystic. How easy its use ! And 
how current 1 But how few of those people who use 
it in their speech or writing know what they mean by it ! 
Have they stopped to examine what Mysticism is ex¬ 
actly ? Neither apparel nor demeanour bespeaks the mys¬ 
tic. If the only claim of Ramdas (1608-1681) to mysticism 
had been that he made himself scarce on his wedding-day 
it would be a poor claim, nay, a false claim. But by 
his subsequent career of spiritual striving and intellectual 
effort he earned the appellation of Mystic. For while 
there was nothing strikingly original about it, did he not 
arrive, by his own untutored thinking, at this definition 
of Cosmogony : 


When the earth is dry from the heat of the sun. God sends rain upon 
it to cool it off and the winter season results. When all animals 
become distressed because of the cold and the trees become withered 
the summer season ensues. Living beings exist in orderly arrangement 
o time, which is divided into morning, noon and evening. 

That last sentence is almost an echo from St. Thomas 
Aquinas : 


Nothing moves for the M ke of moving, but only that it 
some goal: all these movements must come to an end. 


may reach 
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Neither the renunciation of carnal pleasures nor the 
continuous chanting of psalms makes for mysticism. 
These may or may not characterize a Mystic. But above 
these characteristics ( which become tricks in the hands 
of the cheat ) there must be character, and a sublimation 
of the intellect, before one is entitled to that rare de¬ 
signation of Mystic. 

As I understand it, there cannot be such a distinction 
as between minor and major Mysticism. Any state that 
falls short of Mysticism must be provided for under some 
other heading such as Sainthood, Enthusiasm, or Ecstasy. 
True, some of the European mystics were canonized. 

Every age, every civilization, has had its Mystics, and 
no country or period has had a monopoly of them. 
If we are familiar with certain names only it is because 
the record goes no further back or it has been lost. 
We might cast our eyes back to Jerusalem when Herod 
ruled and examine the teachings of Rabbi Hillel to 
see whether he was only a wise man who, by virtue of his 
wisdom, was elected Head of the Sanhedrim, or whether 

he was at the same time a Mystic. 

Hillel, householder and church executive though he 
was, was a Mystic, the kind we should be recognizing more 
in our twentieth century if we had a clearer conception 
of what constitutes Mysticism. One can be dressed in a 
lounge suit and be clean-shaven, and yet be a Mystic. 
A man like Eugene Debs, former unsuccessful candidate 
for the U. S. Presidency, deserves to be called a Mystic. 
This is what he said at his trial on December 2nd, 1918: 

Years ago I recognized my kinship with all living beings, and 
1 made up my mind that I was not one bit better than the meanest 
of earth. I said then, and I say now. that while there is a cnmina 
element I am of it. and while there is a soul in prison I am not free. 
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How very reminiscent of Chaitanya ( 1485-1533 ) who 
said : 

One should be humbler than a straw, more meek and patient 
than a tree, and without seeking honour for one’s own self, freely 
give it to others, and in humble spirit sing the praises of Krishna. 


Being eloquent in a court of law, or being martyred, 
is not a sufficient qualification for Mysticism. The rest 
of a man’s life must fit into the pattern before his 
fellow-men can call him a Mystic. 

Mention of Shri Chaitanya brings to mind Mme 
GuVon ( 1648-1717 ) one of the famous Quietists. Chai- 
tanya’s inspiration was Krishna, while Mme Guyon’s 
was Christ. By upbringing and tradition the two were 
worlds apart. And yet what striking similarity there is in 
the two passages which follow ! 

On seeing the Jagannath Temple at Puri, Chaitanya 
was so overcome by emotion that he kept on crying 

Jagr Jag , Jag, until he fell down in a faint. On 
regaining consciousness he burst into song : 


RclrTlT d ° y ' Vl r ‘° Ved each olhcr <>■« banks of the 

Kcva. Today the sweet breeze blows The II 

and the Kadamba flower drenched with A M b °° m ? 3r ° Und 

anJ you. my beioved. are f 7tr- 

you, the same that 1 ever was But vet An L m ^cfoie 

"“ h fa th ' ° f ‘be -cone bo were on Z o^Re” a""”" 


"as the more bitter me because Tby presence "as so sweet Lf" 

Risho e R eader ° f the Quietists was M °linos about whom 

Sl BUtnett ' Writing Ita 'v in 1685, reportedas 
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The new method of Molinos doth so much prevail at Naples,, that it 
is believed he hath above twenty thousand followers in the city. He 
hath writ a book which is entitled II Gtiida S pit it uni e which is a short 
abstract of the mystical divinity ; the substance of the whole is reduced * 
to this, that in our prayers and other devotions the best methods are to 
retire the mind from all gross images, ani so to form an act of faith and 
thereby to present ourselves before God, and then to sink into a silence, 
and cessation of new acts, and to let God act and to follow His conduct* 

Quietists, Allombrados, Illuminati (in Andalusia), 
Illumines ( in Picardy ) —there were many such inspired 
bands of devotees in France and in Spain in the fifteenth 
and the sixteenth centuries, and Papal Rome had good 
reason for fearing them. For the Mystic , believing in 
universal truths , cannot be bigoted , and caste , colour, race, 
religion—none of these stand between him and a single one 
of God's creatures. 

A Church Father who was influenced by the French 
mystics was Fenelon ( 1651-1715 ). Here is what Fenelon t . 
has to say ‘On Abandon or Self-Abnegation’: 

Holy indifference, which is nought else than the disinterestendness of 
love, becometh under the severest trials that which the holy mystics 
have called abandon, meaning thal the disinterested soul doth wholly 

and without reserve abandon itself to God for all which concerned its 

own interest ; yet never doth it renounce either love or any other thing 
which toucheth the glory and good pleasure of its Beloved This 
abandon is but the self-abnegation or self renuncat'on which in Uni 
Gospel Jesus Christ requireth of us after that we have left all for 

His sake. 

And here we have Aurobindo Ghose in our own 
time explaining the yoga of the Bhagavad-Gita : 

Your surrender must be self-made and free, it must be the surrender 
of a living being, not of an ineit automation or mechanical tool. 

All too well do we know what a tyrant the body is 
and how unending are its demands on our time, so that ^ 
a mystic like Edward Carpenter was right in emphasizing 
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that the dog must follow the master and not the master 
the dog. That is to say, the Mind must give the orders 
and the Body obey them. But this is advice that can be 
distorted at the hands of penance-loving sadhus and fakirs 
(though mention of these must not confuse the subject 
under discussion, which is Mysticism ), so that it is as well 
to bear in mind what the Spanish Teresa de Jesus 
( 1515-1582 ) has to say. She summed up her life well 
when she said that she had spent it engaged ‘in that strife 
and contention which arose out of my attempts to 
reconcile God and the world’. Her advice was : ‘Take 
care of the body for the love of God.* That is to say look 
after it well so that it functions efficiently, so that it is a 
pleasant spectacle to your fellow-men, and not a gross, fat¬ 
laden, disease-ridden thing. It does not mean, pander to 
its ape-wants, or concentrate upon it so much that mvself 

all-the-time and devil-take-the-other-fellow becomes onet 

dominating rule of life. Teresa de Jesus adds : 

p.nsXlping 11 uHo^wUhin and ^ 0 ^ 3midSt ^ P °‘ S and lhe 

o. o™u«.mo 

of Communicative Mysticism while n f/ re e ^ mp!es 
Chaitanya. Blake and Walt Whit Guyon * 

Mysticism. Many of the Persian m K tVP ' fy . Inspired 

thou g h i wouM y P ,ace Hah; s, ::dCr r; r ired - 

Ramakrishna. the Bengali, 

notwithstanding his frequent erst I temp J a,lve Mystic, 

one of the Psalmist’s words • 16 reminds 

litteraturam , introibo in potential Tin™™ > ”r o cogn<mi 
have not known learning I will omini ' ( Because I 
the Lord.) g 1 W1 " enter into the powers of 
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Leibnitz, like Fenelon, belonged to that order who 
are on the fringe of Mysticism, who have great under¬ 
standing of the Mystic’s nature, and who become com¬ 
mentators and torch bearers. 

It is not everyone who can aspire to the seldom- 
attainable peaks of Mysticism; for most of us they must 
serve as examples, if not for emulation, at least for 

admiration. 

The Company of Mystics is a large one; but not so 
large as to be too formidable for our understanding of 
their simple lives and of their equally simple teachings. I 
could do no better than to quote this simple explanation 
of Mysticism as Lafcadio Hearn has given it: 

When you make religion love, without ceasing to he religious, and 
make love religion, without ceasine to be human and sensuous, m the 
good sense of the word, then you have made a form of mysticism. 


14. LOVE THE GREATEST THING 

He is a rash protagonist who would today proclaim 
H f T L other than in terms of Metro- 

the virtues o is today no word so much tandi- 

Coldwyn-Meyer Th And Tin Pan Alley is as 

htlSwUhouT Lovers it is without June and Moon. 
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Cheapened as the word is, those who are discriminating 
cannot afford to be shamed into renouncing 'Love*. 
t * s sa ^ e to assume that the first religious impulse in 

the breast of mankind sprang from this one emotion, 
Love. Any alternative to the scientific origin of the Uni¬ 
verse must assign Love as the cause of Creation. Not only 
in Genesis, but also in the Hindu Vedas, is Love given as 
the Creating Impulse and the preserving element. The 
Buddha, whom ordinarily one does not speak of as a 
mystic, was bold enough to point out that Wisdom, 
Works, and Love, were each equally an effective way to 

. In u Bu T his , t terms *ese are Jnana, Karma , 
r iff ‘j Hlmself . he claimed to have attained to 
Buddhahood through Wisdom, hut he declared that the 

next Buddha to be born upon this earth would be one 
who would be distinguished by Maitri, which is more or 
less synonymous m this sense with Love. Not that the 
Buddha was lacking in Maitri. I n fact, the so-called 

of the Buddha, all prove one fact, love of Creation or 
The Buddha^"perfecting t h^tLn^'^S 

tpet k ° f 

altruistic, the other-worldly ) life in India Krish * 

F~— 

his flute, is as popular a feature of reli" 8 ^ P T upon 

Hindu India as the Madonna and the Child ifi rlT in 
countries. e ls m Christian 
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Fortunately, in India legend could be translated into 

reality. So that from generation to generation there have 

been any number of people who have practised, without # 

being thought eccentric or mad or impossible, the tenets 

of their faith, more in the spirit than in the letter. 

This is not to say that India has not had, and does 

not have, its Pharisees, and Sadducees and Scribes and 

Levites Formalism is as much a Moloch there as it has 

been in Judaea and in later Christendom. But Formalism 

was never strong enough to stamp out the true spiritual 

evocation of it*ancient wisdom. In fact, the mystic has 

been a stronger influence in India than the pedant, the 

pundit, and the priest as such. 

Kabir the Moslem, who was equally at home with 

Hindus and with Untouchables and Mos’ems, was a 
mystic whose ideal was Krishna. Krishna s symbolism 
became widespread, chiefly in Bengal, which has always * 
been a land of poets and visionaries. And Chaitanya is 
S be t known mystic of Bengal. The Persian :poets. 
whose allegorical references to Wine and the Beloved 
have won them such undeserved admirers in the 
Western world, were mystics in the true sense. 

Now who is a mystic ? If Love is a vaguely spoken 
nrd the words Mystic and Mysticism have lent them- 
T : Z ascertain amount of foggy thinking. In my 

opinion the simple* interpret«a*» ^^tw'aTd 

by Lafcadio Hearm W q ^ ^ and marry a j apaneS e 

wife'and find there a deeper understanding of the philc- 

’tr rtf' 
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practised as such. Perhaps the long traditions of other¬ 
worldliness, of the transitoriness of the things of the flesh, 
help in the practising of it in those countries. This means 
that there are people w’ho absolutely and wholly practise 
the Sermon on the Mount as well as the other Com¬ 
mandments of Jesus. Naturally such practices were known 
in Eastern countries, including Asia Minor, long before 
Jesus. It was Jesus, however, who unequivocally made the 
mystic life an unconditional, uncompromising attitude 
and proved it at the very cost of His life. 

This is an attitude that must have no concern 
whatsoever with such things as raiment and meat 
and the wherewithal of existence. This is not to say 
that we must turn tramps. Rather we must avoid 
that undue feverishness and :panic about daily needs 
of existence from which the ordinary man suffers, 
a state of mind which soon becomes a life-long 
obsession for security and material well-being. John, who 
understood the loving spirit of Jesus more than any of 
His other disciples, has well expressed the true Christian 
mystic attitude: ‘Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world....For all that is in the world, the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the vainglory of life, 
is not of God, but is of the world. And the world passeth 
away and the lust thereof....Whoso hath this world’s 
goods and beholdeth his brother in need and shutteth up 
his compassion from him, how doth the love of God 
abide in him? Let us not love in word, neither with the 
tongue, but in deed and truth.’ Jesus’ answer to him*who 
asked how he should inherit eternal life is the proper 

answer to anyone who wants to learn the first requisite 

of mysticism. The man had kept all the commandments, 
but Jesus told him: ‘One thing thou lackest; go thy way, 
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sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven.* 

It is this sacrifice that is the greatest and that makes 
of many of us who would otherwise be mystics merely 
idealists. The mystic is essentially one who lives the 
ideal. The terms are hard, the way narrow and straight, 
but the rewards, if the mystics, both past and present, are 
to be believed, eternal. Kahlil Gibran, who hailed from 
Lebanon, and died in New York in 1931, wrote very 
poetically of the fulfilment necessary for mysticism. It 
is in his book, The Prophet : 

For even as love crowns you, so shall he crucify you. Even as he is 
for your growth, so he is for your pruning. 

Even as he ascends to your height and caresses your tenderest 
branches that quiver in the sun, 

So shall he descend to your roots and shake them in their clinging 
to the earth. 

I believe that James Stephens had something similar to 
this idea in his mind when he wrote in the Crock of Gold : 

To live to the depths of your nature as well as to the heights. ...The 
name of the heights 19 Wisdom and the name of the depths is Love. 
How shall they come together and be fruitful if you do not plunge deeply 
and fearlessly ? Wisdom is the spirit and the wings of the spirit. Love is 
the shaggy beast that goes down. Gallantly he dives, below thought, 
beyond Wisdom, to rise again as high above these as he had first 
descended The Crown of Life is not lodged in the Sun ; the wise gods 
have buried it deeply where the thoughtful will not find it, nor the good , 
but the Gay Ones, the Adventurous Ones, the Careless i lungers, they 
will bring it to the Wise and astonish them... 

Love practised in this sense brings as a result either 
the calm, deeply pervading peace of John as when he 
said: ‘If our heart condemns us not, then have we 
confidence towards God’; or the more ecstatic efflux of 
the soul’ of which Walt Whitman sang, the wisdom, 
which ‘is the certainty of the reality and immortality of 
things and the excellence of things; something there is m 
the float of the sight of things that provokes it out of 

the Soul.’ 



PART THREE 


There is delight'.in singing , tho ’ none hear 
Besides the singer ; there is delight 
In praising , tho* the praiser sit alone 
And see the praised far off him , far above . 


W. S. Landor. 
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I am one of those people who cannot give a plain 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to a question. The census-form and the 
American Immigration questionnaire were not devised 
for such as me. Am I a polygamist ? By inclination, yes, 
in practice, no. Am I an anarchist ? Well, yes, and no. 
Am I a Buddhist ? Again, yes, and no. Who is your 
favourite author? I have none. I have never under¬ 
stood how anyone but a professional enthusiast can use 
superlatives without hesitation. There are times when a 
rock is as exquisite in my sight as a cloud; when both 
hold an equal appeal to me. Any day, in the railway 
book-stall type of magazine you can come across a gem 
of literary creation—a beautiful poem or a good story. 
Once on a railway journey between Worcester—not the 
one floating in that sticky liquid, but the one in Massa¬ 
chusetts—and New York, I read Rose Macaulay’s 
Staying with Relations. And it seemed to me a very good 


story. 

Once, marooned during the summer in Tagore’s 
Santiniketan, and suffering from a surfeit of Santi and 
sun, I borrowed from my Russian friend, the Professor 
of Persian there (how’s that for latitudinal associations ?) 
nearly a dozen volumes of Edgar Wallace. It was like 
eating spaghetti, mountainous to the eye in the matter 
of bulk, but consumed soon, leaving hardly any 
trace of its existence here, or there. As a schoolboy, I 
read avidly most of the Sherlock Holmes stories, but long 
before that Rider Haggard had spoiled me for thrillers or 
adventure stories. I remember reading far into the night, 
by the light of an oil lamp, Ayesha and She and King 
Solomons Mines, while my poor mother used to beam 
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unspoken praise upon me, believing I was doing the 
morrow’s lessons. 

% Certain books fall into your hands at a particular age. 
Today neither Rider Haggard nor Conan Doyle could 
lure me. Only simple things can rouse any interest in 
me now—children before their staring stage (‘Mummy 1 
look ! black man !’) or a solitary workman repairing a 
minor fault on a railway line, or those small tomatoes at 
threepence a pound (or four) to be seen on stalls along 
the Hampstead Road in London. On another enforced 
holiday, I read all of W. J. Locke’s stories. They seemed 
most romantic to me then. Two of my broadcast sub¬ 
jects in New York were The Men of Wells and The 
Women of Locke. Though once an American society 
woman, a Social Registerite, and a graduate of Vassar, 
gently pointed out to me that Locke would let me down 
s to my literary taste, I refused to be shamed out of my 
adolescent enthusiasm. Not that I can touch him today. 

Another author who has suffered because of a pleni¬ 
tude of energy and :ideas is Upton Sinclair. Year after 
year he has been a candidate for the Nobel Prize, not 
from vanity but to vindicate his mission. Certainly Sin¬ 
clair Lewis deserved the Nobel Prize, but Upton Sinclair 
should have preceded him. What’s wrong with Jungle , 
or Oil, or, among his shorter dramas, with Prince 
Hagan ? But there ! People will insist on Romance 
being set in a meadow and in the moonlight, while 
Upton Sinclair and those who see with him must some¬ 
times set it under a street gas lamp or by the whirr of 
air-plane propellers. There is much good literature being 
produced in America, but it suffers from a form of Tariff 
'Black April was a book to be greatly commended. 
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Living in the cultural backwaters of my native tropics 
and very young still, I was forced to confine my thoughts 
and reactions within the covers of school exercise-books^ 
After the lapse of these years I have read them and 
reproduce a few excerpts: 

Synge’s Well of the Saints : The tragedy of disillusion¬ 
ment. Reality which hurts. The bigotry of saints 
and reformers. 

Detdre : The fatal lure of Beauty. The strength and 
purity of Love. The blindness of Passion. The resultant 
ruin when these conflict with each other. The Peace that 
follows the destruction of material things like cities and 
flesh, and of abstract things like passion. Not for Fools : 

I like to find this author on the side of Youth and his 
outspoken denunciation of convention. If only I might 
know that he has suffered either mentally or physically 
my appreciation would be ungrudging. His Eternal 4 
Masquerade was more interesting. Tono Bungay’ You 
can go through contemporary life fudging and evading, 
indulging and slacking, never really hungry, nor frightened, 
nor passionately stirred, your highest moment a mere 
sentimental orgasm and your first real contact with 
primal and elemental necessities the sweat of your death 
bed.’ Struck by that last phrase because very much the 
same thought had occurred to me some time before. 
The only occasion when most people live most is at the 
moment of their death. Richard Fever ell : Good story 
but miserably finished. It is the imp within us writers that 
persuades us to exert our authority over our creation. 
It is a pity, for Meredith has told the story m a 
consummate manner, and it reached a natural happy 
ending, when he overdoes it by adding a new chapter am 
tragedy. Sard Harker : An industriously written story. 
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its interest lying chiefly in the pictures of the backwoods 
of civilization. Looks as if it had been written with a 
view to the screen. Capek’s In England : ‘I do not know 
which is the loftier and diviner art: to paint a portrait of 
Queen Victoria on canvas or the portrait of a penguin 
with one’s fingers in the air.’ 

Such then was the type of literary fare of a lad in a 
Ceylon village. It will be seen that there is nothing 
peculiar in these reactions of mine—much to the dis¬ 
appointment of those who think that all Orientals are 
different editions of Dr Fu Manchu, the difference being 
only one of degree. 1 ' 

From Oscar Wilde and James Stephens I gathered 
much wisdom. 1 cannot understand why a certain type of 
Westerner will persist in identifying wisdom solely with 
the East. 1 say go to the Crock of Gold or listen to the 
Charwoman's Daughter : ‘By Knowledge and Thought we 
will look through a stone wall if we look long 
enough, for we see less through eyes than through Time.* 
Anglo-Saxon, methinks, is as good a vehicle for Wisdom 
as'Sanskrit or Tibetan. 

Oscar Wilde divined some rare truths. His ‘It is Art that 
creates Nature’ can be the basis for the whole phenomena 
and philosophy of Existence taking us into the Maya 
theory of the Buddha and other fields afar. 1 do not say 
that he thought of it at all, or implied as much. It is not 
the purpose of Genius to do that. iTheirs is to illumine 
our darkness with a flash which they themselves receive 
spontaneously and unexpectedly. By their light we must 
explore the farther distance. Apart from his wisdom one 
loves him because he was martyred for English 
Puritanism. Incidentally, Mr Chesterton’s definition 
that the Puritans hated bear-baiting not because it gave 
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pain to the bear but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators' is a possible explanation of the persecution 
Oscar Wilde was subjected to. 

We may admire a Hercules, but it is an Achilles that 
we love. One admires but cannot love a Shaw. ‘He has 
not an enemy in the world, nor does he have a • friend’, as 
Wilde is supposed to have said of him. Sir Hugh 
Walpole has for some unaccountable reason suggested to 
me ‘Mr Drage’ of those furniture advertisements in 
London. In the only thing of his I read, a booklet called 
Affirmations , I found this very sympathetic definition 
of the artistic temperament: 

The artistic temperament is the desire planted in the human soul to 
express Beauty with more power and truth than it has the means for. the 
magnificence of the artist’s claim, the feebleness of his grasp. And 
from that disappointment and dissatisfaction come the irritabilities, the 
egotisms, the sudden hopes, the consequent despairs that his neighbours 
call the artistic temperament. 

By not exploring further a mind capable of so much 
sympathy I am denying myself a certain enrichment, but 
I shall have to endure this poverty. I believe in being 
ruled by prejudices, so long as they are my own. For a 
long time Mr Priestley’s unnecessarily formidable- 
looking photographs kept me from touching his books, 
but both Good Companions and Angel Pavement were 
discoveries, though his made-to-order journalism, and 
prosperity, have since made of him, 1 fear, a Sabbatarian 

version of Arnold Bennett. 

Of the fantasy-weavers I shall never tire Kenneth 

Grahame, Oliphant Down, and others of that clan. Wolte 
intended it as a compliment no doubt, but capturing a 
whole continent is not to be compared to writing a page 
of haunting beauty, such as Oliphant Down did m the 
Maker of Dreams. Next to the fantasy-weavers give me 
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the humorists, the whole company of them, from Barry 
Pain and .W. W. Jacobs down to Heath Robinson and 
Gluyas Williams. God save the humorists for they 
are our saviours ! 

/ 


2. A HUMORIST IN HEAVEN 

1 do not think that the newspaper world or the world 
of its public was concerned by the news one day that 
4 Mr Archibald Marshall had died. But to me the news 
was very personal. It was as if somebody intimately a 
part of my life had been removed irrevocably from the 
scene of his activities. In a different way I felt the same 
shock on learning of the death of the Lindbergh baby. 
There are some people who say that mourning with the 
world’s Elect is pure snobbishness. But to many, like 
myself, it is natural. Vicariously though it be, one 
happens to know the world’s Great. If my milk rounds¬ 
man should slip and break his leg and be laid up, I would 
b’e more concerned by it than at the news that 50,000 
Chinese had been drowned by floods of the Hoang-Ho. 

In the same way the vicissitudes of those in the public 
news affect the least of us. 

Until I read the obituary notice I did not know any 
biographical details about A. M. I had imagined him to 
* be around forty. Very likely, I thought, a University 
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man, but certainly not fresh from Cambridge or Oxford; 
for nothing is so disastrous to a sense of humour as Cam¬ 
bridge or Oxford freshness. In any case, I was not in¬ 
terested in these details about A. M. Enough forme 
that he was the chronicler of the Birdikin family and the 
narrator of the fortunes of astigmatic spinsters. Many a 
time, reduced to the depths of despair, I would betake 
myself to a certain public library which I had named in 
my mind ‘The Home for the Incurables’. No more depies- 
sing specimens of humanity than those that thronged 
that library could be imagined. The newspapers and 
magazines there were the culture ground of bacteria of 
every kind by the ton. Still, choiceless as one was on 
these occasions, I would go there and gingerly thread my 
way to the stand where Punch was. Within a short 
time Simple Stories on the Birdikin affairs would have me 
proof against all the bacteria that were ever born. 

I suppose the extolling of Humour, like exulting in 
Cricket, savours somewhat of snobbishness. But one 
cannot help it. Only one who has played it knows what 
an enthralling game Cricket is. There are summer days 
when a curiously vital and strangely disquieting restless¬ 
ness gets under your skin, and particularly around the 
shoulders. You feel that you must either throw your 
arms around a woman, or seizing a bat , hit a leather ball 
hither and yon. But unless you can indulge m the 

latter distraction, the other would only lead you fro, s 
one woman to another, leaving you at the end of it as 
much restless as ever. That is what is called ennm. And 
that is why husbands leave home. Provide a man with a 
bat at the psychological moment, and a sward of grass, 
and a bowler to bowl to him, and there would be less 

divorce. 


4 . 
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So it is with a sense of humour. Unless you are 
born with it you cannot understand how a man could be 
so dependent on it. Misunderstanding him, you dub 
?iim a snob. On the other hand, there are others :who 
go about boasting of their sense of humour, who are as 
dense and unsubtle as pate de foie gras. Such was a 
certain young lady of Chelsea who, on the first occasion 
I called on her, talked continuously for full five hours, 
from Eve till ten in the evening, until 1 was doubled up 
with hunger and in a daze on account of the number¬ 
less cigarettes I had to smoke to prevent myself from 
running amok. At the end of it, flatterer that I am, 
I complimented her on her versatility. Without hesita¬ 
tion she answered that she was a good listener, that she 
kept her eyes and ears open, and that explained her fund 
of information ! 


It was William J. Locke who claimed that a sense of 
numour could stop a major naval engagement. The 
potentialities of Humour are even greater and more posi¬ 
tive. To the Oriental, God and Ananda are synony¬ 
mous. It was Ananda that was responsible for Creation" 
Humour is the prelude to Ananda , as well as the susten¬ 
ance of it. We may be sure that a colossal grin spread 
on the face of God when he first conceived the idea of 
Creation. And a still more colossal rapture engulfed Him 

l ^ ul What ^ ^ Forit grotesque 

beyond all His conception. But was He dismayed > Of 

course not He laughed and laughed at the grotesque 

ness of it the humour of it, till the tears ran down His 

face. Then He realized He was tired, what with the 

Creating and the laughing, and then it was He said *lt is 

good , and giving orders that He should not be disturbed 

* Sund n a V y aCCOUnt ' We “ '° S ‘ eeP and S ‘ ept the -hole of 
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But for His sense of humour He would have smashed 
up the whole show ages ago. But He knows, as we 
lesser creatures sometimes realize, that it is great fun. 
And you may be sure that in Heaven the subordinate* 
gods go about digging each other in the ribs. But now, 
with A. M. in their midst, intriguing developments might 


be expected. He might make young gods and goddesses 
aware of hitherto undetected charms in one another. 
A. M. might even convince them that the astigmatism of 
a certain young goddess makes her all the more‘desirable. 
This would certainly lead to a certain amount of jealousy 
and ambition among the heavenly hordes. Certain 


young gods might start preferring the exclusive company 
of a certain young goddess to that of others. Those thus 
afflicted might cease laughing communally and loving 
communally (in Heaven laughter and love are communal, 
as we all know). Such self-conscious individual love^ 
being earthlike and incongruous in heaven, the respective 
pairs might prefer to be back on earth. Naturally, the 
others, enjoying the joke (for individuals in love are very 
funny) would wish them all godspeed. Here A. M. is 
sure to be appealed to. For as one who has traversed the 
Earth-Heaven route recently, he would be asked would 
he kindly escort these lovelorn couples back to earth and 
arrange for such preliminaiies as hire-purchase instal¬ 
ments, etcetera And we may be sure that inwardly 
A M would be pleased at the idea of being back among 

us* on this best of all possible worlds The point, how¬ 
ever is that A. M. should be back on earth where 
laughter-making is truly a godly mission. Knowing our 
need all the better now that he is up there, he would be 
back among us. For what is the use of Reincarnation if 

a Humorist cannot be born again. > 


3 FIRBANK’S STUDIES IN FUTILITY 


% 


t Humour is a foible shared with us by the ‘gods. But 
Wit is an earthly creation altogether, and Satire is its 
stooge. The Wit is a cynic, not because he despises his 
fellow-men, but because his laugh (when he does laugh) 
is often against himself. A Satirist, if he is to be 
remembered with affection, must be a Wit as well. 

Early death alone is not a sufficient guarantee of fame, 
else Ronald Firbank would have received a proportionate 
measure of recognition. And yet it is a tribute to 
Firbank’s essential achievement that no coterie, no-' ism’, 
should thrive around his name, because Firbank’s achieve¬ 
ment was a supreme study in Futility. What indifference 
there is towards his work is a tribute, and, at the same 
time, an acknowledgment that the achievement was an 
♦ artistic one. 

The artist is at his best when he is unaware of a 

raison d'etre. To make an artist defend himself— Art for 

Art’s sake—is unfair. It makes the artist self-conscious. 

Happily, much of the defence of an artist is posthumous- 

and this allows an artist to lea^ve behind him a greater 
amount of work. 


Some of Fitbank's admirers, in trying to catalogue 
his merits for popular approval, have termed him an 
Impressionist. But this is only the barest indication of 
his attitudes and is no less misleading than my saying 
that he was a supreme student of Futility. He was 
simply an artist. To hint even at method in an artist is 
misleading, because method presupposes a motive. The 
true artist, to use a redundant adjective for emphasis 

. haS ,° nly as much motive as a man who takes a certain 
road to go to a particular place. 
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As an artist then Firbank had a difference. Even what 
one is inclined to regard as a disqualification, namely, 
that he was rich, was in the case of Firbank an asset, ^ 
helping him to see things differently. As such, Firbank’s 
studies are not meant to be studies in Futility. When an 
artist regards it, even a corpse resumes breathing. Looking 
at Futility through his eyes, we see it not fallow but 
fecund. Whether fecundity in Futility should be 
encouraged is for the moralist to decide. Sufficient it 
is for the artist that Futility as an object of his concentra¬ 


tion is not futile. 

If Firbank must be catalogued it can be only as an 
index to a tendency and a stage in our civilization. Being 
on the decline, our civilization seeks P rov ^ atl0 ^ and 
rejuvenation from the exotic. Shaw himself !° U ^'* 
expedient to chase after the Black Girl And th Bla k 
Girl seems most alluring seen from behind- in . 
Mr Farleigh’s company, or better still, alon ( f, lr . 
anticipated Shaw and all the other minor Shaws, b °* 
extinct and surviving and 


an artist. . , p: r u an v s books is that 

The best recommendation for Firbank: s douk 

, have rea d them you can recognize your fellow- 

after you have read ‘ T h e young man 

creatures ever so muc himse lf married airs’ (The 

who was inclined to gw may be observ ed any 

Eccentricities of Cardin Q f tbis metropolis 

r ,: of iu ” xs sr ■««* 

and others. i j and twenty years old 

created a heroine a u^ d ^ realm of fi ctio n in to 

‘rtlm ^ntasyTl do ’not think so. There is ex- . 
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aggeration, of course. Our Beauty Parlours hide many 
secrets that make Firbank’s invention nearly credible. 

And for these who know their America —could 
'commentary be more compressed or more ingenious than 
in Mrs Hurstpierpoint ? ‘I always intended to visit 
Walt Whitman, didn’t I, Lizzie? Poor old Walt....I 
wrote: “Expect me, and my maid....Pm coming ! ” It 
was the very Spring he died.’ Nor must Lobelia be 
ignored. Her shy admission, conjuring for us her 
dimples, is more up to date than the hackneyed mirth- 
provoker of the Music Halls—I don’t go anywhere 
without my mother, but my mother goes everywhere. 
( 4 Oh, no 1 I am not very musical, but Mama is.’; 

Then there is the American poetess, Hester Q. Tail, 
who in eleven simple words PBut tell me, dear Mrs 
Corba, are you the Mrs Corba ? ’) makes us feel America 
as competently as the Hon. Mrs Harold Chilleywater’s 
* ‘description of a cornfield makes one feel England.* 
Firbank was a master of the Italic t and it is not every 
one who can use it with such deadly aim. Compare dear 
Mrs Corba with Aldous Huxley’s Mandragore in the 
story, ‘The Monocle’, ‘ “Dear Maharajah,” Ransom 
imitated the Mandragore’s intense voice, her aimed and 
yearning gestures—“if you knew how I adore the East 1” ’ 
And lastly, this hey-nonny-nonny-Romance-ridden 
world of ours is fittingly perpetuated in the touching 
revelations about Mrs Henedge, ‘the widow of that in¬ 
judicious man, the Bishop of Ashringford.’ She was 
considered by those who knew her, to be Sympathy 
itself. His Lordship, rumour reported, had fallen in love 
with her at first one morning while officiating at a 
friend’s cathedral, when she had put him in mind of a 
, startled deer. She was really only appropriating a hymn- 
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book, as she afterwards explained. Their marriage had 
been called a romance.' 


* 


4. EDWARD CARPENTER 

If Ronald Firbank was the witty cynic, Edward Car¬ 
penter was the serious idealist who criticized contempo¬ 
rary society with the object of making it recognize its 
own defects. The gods must certainly lament for cynics, 
whether grave or gay—they spare their laments from the ^ 
godly. But we fellow-mortals must be the lamenters for 
the idealists. For in lamenting for idealists, we lament 
in some measure at the decrepitude of our age. 

The reason that Edward Carpenter is the least dis¬ 
cussed of recent prophets must be that he makes us un¬ 
comfortable. Firbank makes us see in a flash the foibles 
and idiosyncrasies of our fellows. Edward Carpenter 
makes us see ourselves, denuded of shams and preten¬ 
sions, without monocles, knee-breeches or what you will 
-shams both physical and intellectual. He did not aim, 
however, at being a leader, because he was too honest to 
pose as superior to anyone else. In exposing the age and 
the society he belonged to he exposed his weaknesses 
also. He has, at the outset, discouraged any hero-worship. 

•Worshippers gather round a hero because they feel that 

in some way or another they are participating in those „ 
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heroic qualities. This is impossible with Edward Car¬ 
penter, and as enthusiasm needs some transient shibbo¬ 
leth—a new trick in art, or literature, or politics, or in the 
theory of economics—Edward Carpenter’s teachings are 
regardedlas more or less suitable for bed-side reading, or 
at the best for ‘evenings’ at Literary Societies. Actually, 
he is in this category just because he does not allow us 
the least little bit of conceit. 

Shaw does not rouse us so much as irritate us by his 
playing at Red Indians in the drawing-room. Wells is a 
vegetarian artillery-man, whose artillery of sermons, for 
all its seeming anti-existing order-of-things, is no more 
exciting than, and equally diverting as, charades after 
dinner. The other minor prophets who make flutters in 
their respective dovecotes are merely a part of the English 
t climate. (I nearly said a part of the English landscape.) We 
remark about them, are more aware of a special outbreak, 
but we go on our way with a casual ‘Good Day’, leaving 
the following morning’s paper to record a paragraphful 
of the event. But Edward Carpenter, once you have 
heard him, is an inescapable Voice. An elusive insect, 
let us say, that wriggles its way all over your body. Now 
we feel our feet itching and examine them, only to be 
aware that it is the head that needs scratching. Knowing 
what he has said is like wearing a vermin-infested garment 
—the vermin-infested garment of Civilization. Realizing 
the peace he has pointed out is like throwing off such 
a vile garment and taking a good steaming bath—and 
perhaps remaining naked for some time afterwards. With 
cant and shams as our apparel we are bound to be uncom¬ 
fortable in Edward Carpenter’s company. 

’ There is hardly a single aspect of modern life that has 
escaped his exposure. But as his denunciation is the 
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venom less bite of the idealist-the result of his own self- 
torture—and as it is devoid of that holier-than-thou 
air of those who sermonize in the Sunday press, every* 
word he has written rings true. Which of us can pat 
ourselves on the back after Edward Carpenter has looked 
us over. Our ‘perky pick-me-up manners’ become as 
prominent as an unshaven chin. At once we have become 
aware of our 'fish-mouths’ and our ‘toad-bellies’. All 
the shams and pretences shrivel up. Our ‘philanthropic 
schemes, committee-meetings; crazes, rant’, all these 
appear as disgustingly silly as the idea of Mr Montagu 
Norman ‘Yo-Yoing’ in Trafalgar Spuare. All the solemn 
talk about Man with a capital ‘M’ becomes mere cant as 
each of us discovers himself as part of a ‘world of pigmy 
men and women, dressed like monkeys’. 

From our individual puny selves he directs our gaze ^ 
at those other rubbish heaps that we effusively call 
Society, Nation and Empire. In simple, un-indignant 
tones, Edward Carpenter cries out : 

O England, fool-d and blind. 

Come look, if but a moment, on yourself ! 

See through your streets-what should be living sap of your free 

These”brutish. squalid, joyless, drink-sodden populations flowing; 

... Or miles of cottage tenements. 

See from your offices and shops at closing hours, the morbid stream... 

Crowd, issuing of „n,omic youlhs and girls, pale prematurely seaual... 

And then look upward, at the surface show and flaunt of society. 

Those that are well-fed, and (out of the labour of others) have plen y 

of chink in their pockets. 

The club and drawing.room life ... , .. 

Pause for a moment and see what a worm-eaten hollo 

is hidden beneath the apparent health on the ° u «i e - 
That is if we dare pause, and dare look when we have 
paused—-with the Ruthless eyes of Edward Carpenter. 
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Along with the command to destroy he gives also the 
rules to build up. This building up must always be with 
the Individual. The Sermon on the Mount is the best 
* foundation for a harmonious Society. But before we 
can comprehend the Sermon on the Mount, our Min s 
and Bodies need an elementary discipline. No simpler 
course than that which follows could be imagined . 

Do not pay too much attention to the stupid old Body. 

When you have trained it. made it healthy, beautiful, and your willing 

servant. 

Why. do not then reverse the order anJ become its slave and atten- 
dant. 

(The dog must follow its master—not the master the dog.) 

Remember that if you walk away from it and leave it behind, it will 
have to follow you-it will grow by following, by continually reaching 
up to you. 

Incredibly beautiful it will become, and suffused by a kind of in¬ 
telligence. 

1 But it you turn and wait upon it —and its mouth and its belly and its 

sex-wants and all its little ape-tricks preparing and dishing up pleasures 
and satisfactions for them. 

Why then instead of the body becoming like you, >011 will become 
like the body. 

Incredibly stupid and unformed—going back in the path of evolu¬ 
tion—-you too with fish-mouth and toad belly, and imprisoned in your 
members, as it were an Ariel in a blundering Caliban. 

Therefore quite lightly and decisively at each turning point in the 
path leave your body a little hehind— 

With its hungers and sleeps, and funny little needs and vanities 
— paying no attention to them ; 

Slipping out at least a few steps in advance, till it catch you up again. 
Absolutely determined not to be finally bound or weighed down by it. 
Or fossilized into one set form — 

Which alone after all is Death. 

Edward Carpenter not only gave good advice, but set 
a good example, but, unfortunately for us, not many 
followed his example, or follow his advice today. But an 
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example is never lost, even when advice is forgotten, 
which is why even a bad example is any day better than 
good advice. A man who is as earnest as Edward Car¬ 
penter was in setting an example is happily with us. I 
mean Upton Sinclair. 


5. WELLS TO UPTON SINCLAIR 


‘Why do you always think of things first ?’ despair¬ 
ingly asked Mr. Herbert George Wells of Upton Sinclair, 
in dedicating a book to him. Why is Upton Sinclair, 
now nearing seventy, as persistent today in vindicating his 
role as he was at the age of twenty-six ? The answer is to 


be found in the record of his life. 

Unlike most authors who first sow their wild oats, 

later to turn them into lumpy literary porridge, Upton 
Sinclair devoted himself to the cause of letters with a zeal 
and a consistency characteristically American. ‘Literature 
must be my vocation, and through literature I must 
realise myself and serve my fellow-men. Those might 
well have been the words with which he seemed to have 
dedicated himself. And he sought confirmation and 
example in the lives of his literary heroes They had 
suffered in much the same way he was suffering, b 
many of them had been spared the poverty that hemmed 
in his early life. In one of his earliest books, partly 
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autobiographical {The "Journal of Arthur Stirling , 1904) he 
pleaded piteously for the poet-soul : ‘Knowing how to 
0 feel and knowing that alone! Is not his life an agony 
under any conditions—is he not tortured for you—the 
world? And you leave him helpless, despairing P 

In 1906 appeared The Jungle , and all America heard 
of Upton Sinclair and—the Chicago stockyards. The 
Jungle is without comparison. The nearest parallel to it 
is Uncle Tom's Cabin. But however much he might be 
oppressed, man can at least complain—if not to Man, to 
God—but Animals must needs find a human petitioner 
for them. The Jungle is unique for that reason. 
‘Knowing how to feel and knowing that alone!’ Surely 
we seek a vicarious, wholesale atonement for our crimes 
through the sacrifice of a few individuals. To convict us 
of our inhumanity, to arouse us to our ideals, now one, 
i now another fellow human being must be tortured. 

To one of Upton Sinclair’s sensitiveness the sight of 
that colossal Butchery in the Chicago stockyards must 
have been a never-to-be-forgotten ordeal. 

‘Here was the chute with its river of hogs, all 
patiently toiling upwards; there was a place for them to 
rest to cool off, and then through another passageway 
they went into a room from which there is no returning 
for hogs. It was a long, narrow room, with a gallery. At 
the head there was a great iron wheel, about twenty feet 
in circumference with rings here and there along its edge. 
Upon both sides of this wheel there was a narrow spacfc 
into which came the hogs at the end of their journey • in 
the midst of them stood a great burly negro, bare-armed, 
bare-chested. He was resting :for the moment, for the 
, wheel stopped while Imen were cleaning up. In a 
minute or two, however, it began slowly to revolve, and 
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then the men upon each side of it sprang to work. They 
had chains which they fastened about the leg of the 
nearest hog, and the other end of the chain Ithey hooked • 
into one of the rings upon the wheel. So, as the wheel 
turned, a hog was suddenly jerked off his feet and borne 
aloft. At the same instant the ear was assailed by a most 
terrifying shriek. The shriek was followed by another, 
louder and yet more agonising—for once started upon 
that journey, the hog never came back ; at the top of the 
wheel he was shunted off upon a trolley, and went sailing 


down the room. And meantime another was :swung up, 
and then another, and another, until there was 'a double 
line of them, -each dangling by a foot and kicking in 
frenzy—and squealing. The uproar was appalling, P- n j 
ous to the ear-drums ; one feared there was too much 
sound for the room to hold-that the walls must give 
way or the ceiling crack. There were high squeals, and 
low squeals, grunts, and wails of agony , t ere w 
come a momentary lull, and then a fresh outburst, louder 

than ever, surging up to a deafening climax .. 

•Somehow the most matter-of-fact person could not 

help thinking of the hogs; they were so mnocent, th * 
came so very trustingly ; and they were so very human 
their protests-and so perfectly within their rights 1 

rrh[ms w eif h to s o° 
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passed, intended to improve the conditions in the 
Chicago stockyards. 

Literature had done Something. Even the most in¬ 
telligent of men are taken by surprise when Literature 
impinges itself on Life—when Art creates Nature. If 
some sensitive bell-ringer, after reading Poe, were to de¬ 
vise some variations, literary critics might re-examine 
that masterpiece of Poe and very likely would revise 
their verdict. Thus the word propagandist tacked itself 
on to Upton Sinclair. Literary pundits use it ponderously. 
And when, with the money he earned, he went a step 
further, translating his theories into action, the verdict 
was complete. Upton Sinclair was a socialist propagan¬ 
dist, a muck-raker. In America everything is done 
thoroughly and even opprobrium is expressed in a tangible 
manner. 

In 1913 he visited the Colorado Coalfields and his pen 
got busier than ever, and with the United .States as his 
vast scene, one iniquity after another came under his 
remorseless ‘debunking*. Now it was Education, now it 
was American Journalism, and now it was America’s 
social hypocrisies. Obviously the literary merit of his 
works was unequal. Creative work is different from archi¬ 
tecture. A good architect can draw a hundred good 
plans of equal merit, and with brick and mortar and 
steel, masons and engineers will translate his lines into 
cubic content. But the artist builds with his own blood 
and brain. Sinclair’s comprehension of the artist’s ideal 

has been the highest. He has said : ‘It is not merely the 
vision, the hour of exultation ; that is but the setting of 

the task. Now you will take that ecstasy, and hold on 
to it, hold on with soul and body ; you will keep your¬ 
self at that height, you will hold that flaming glory before 
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your eyes, and you will hammer it into words. Yes, that 
is the terror—into words—into words that leap the hill¬ 
tops, bring the ends of existence together in a lightning 
flash. You will take them as they come, white-hot, in 
wild tumult, and you will forge them, and force them. 
You will seize them in your naked hands and wrestle with 
them and bend them to your will—all that is in the 
making of a poem.* 

In 1912, after a domestic crisis ending in divorce from 
his first wife, his health all impaired, he confessed, ‘My 
poor tummy will not let me feel any emotions.’ 

He has himself recognized the unequal quality of 
his many works. Mr Hilaire Belloc, defending Carlyle, 
gives an excellent defence of these literary lapses: In 
very early youth a man capable by his style of violently 
arousing the emotions of his readers, of striking time and 
again the spring which moves us like a .phrase of music, 
may forget himself, and may merely over-indulge his 
power. He will fall into such an excess, as it were, un¬ 
consciously. But as his life proceeds, as his style is criti¬ 
cised and acquires public recognition, he cannot but be¬ 
come conscious of his art ; he will tend to repeat certain 
tricks of it, and he cannot but depend too much upon 
those tricks to secure him a perpetuity of success and save 
him the fatigue of creation. He suffers the temptation, 
and he intends to yield to that temptation ; to force the 

note. Such temptations come only to the great, and i 
behoves us to be very careful how we charge them with 
their faults, for we must remember how hardly any gre 
man has escaped them, and how to lesser men the tempta¬ 
tion itself is impossible.* - . t, 

But in Sinclair’s case even this defence must be qua! 

fied. For, we must remember that Sinclair is not dealing 
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with a Cranford , but with the American continent, a 
continent through which the whole world is moving in a 
continuous process of discovery and disintegration. In the 
following paragraph, written apropos of his Helicon Hall 
experiment, Sinclair descends from stars to soap, which 
makes the critics wince : ‘I have lived in the future and 
all things about me seem drab and sordid by comparison. 
I feel as you would feel if you were suddenly taken back 
to the days when there was no plumbing and when 
people used perfume instead of soap.’ 

Sinclair is the most widely read and translated 
author, and his books on and about American life have 
appealed equally to people in Korea and those in Latvia, 
which proves that besides the propaganda there is an 
artistic appeal in his works. Confront a raiding party of 
head-hunting Papuans with the Mona Lisa and L would 
wager anything that they would be instantly hypnotized ; 
the spears would fall from their grasp, and one or two of 
the less self-conscious would even suck their thumbs as 
they continued to gaze upon that smile. 

His autobiographical novel Love's Pilgrimage is a 
classic. We sophisticates of today might smile at the 
sensitiveness he felt as a husband to the crude demands, 
and the cruder expression, of the flesh, but his descrip¬ 
tions of Corydon’s (he refers to his wife and himself as 
Corydon and Thyrsisl condition during the birth of her 

child and his sensations following the child's birth will 
always stir people’s hearts. 

In his life-time Whitman was discredited because he 

sang of tmtacks and turnips and tears in the same breath. 

Upton Sinclair has vindicated the twentieth-century 
definition or Literature. 
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A man who has been loyal to Literature, a man who 
has realized the success he desired and yet has none of 
the cynicism and detachment to his art that is usual, but 
still has all the idealism of a youth, towards himself and 
humanity, his triumph is a triumph of Cmatured idealism, 
of Literature made alive. A wider recognition of this 
triumph would only be a tribute to the twentieth century. 


6. THE CREATOR OF BURLAP 

It is possible that in this imperfect world there might 
be some people who harbour a sneaking partiality for 
Aldous Huxley. For their benefit let us state plainly why 
Aldous Huxley must not be dubbed Great. First, he is 
an Englishman. As such he speaks and writes in English, 
a language remarkably facile, expressive, elastic ; so much 

so that unheard-of races from the Moluccas to Morocco 

have achieved mastery of it. This in itself would not 
disqualify him were he not an Englishman. 1 his is 
inexcusable—to be an Englishman, to write prophetically, 
and expect homage at the same time. Secondly, he 
alive, much too alive. There were rumours that he was, 
like one of his own characters in Point Counter-Point, 
somewhat anaemic and consumptive, but recent writings 
prove that he is remarkably alive. The English have been 
known, on occasion, to have honoured, and sung of, and 
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even wept for, certain individuals who are dead. But 
Aldous Huxley is not dead ! 

These must be the only reasons why ‘men did not 
look at each other with a wild surmise’ when Braze New 
World appeared. If Point Counter-Point was a remark- 
able psychological novel, Braze New World is the twen¬ 
tieth century itself, or rather the first quarter of the twen¬ 
tieth century, the summary, the summing up of man’s 
achievement to date, a stock-taking providing a vista of 
what lies ahead a commentary and a verdict, an acquittal 
and an accusation, all in one. I do not believe in using 
superlatives declaring that nothing like Braze New World 
has been written before. Notl ing like it could have been 
written before the twentieth century. Though many 
thinkers of this century have had intimation of similar 
trends, and fears for them, none had such amazing imagi- 
♦ nation and skill to represent the Frankenstein we are 
creating for ourselves so ruthlessly, so poignantly, so 
acutely and accurately, as Aldous Huxley has done. 

He made literary history, as Sinclair Lewis did with 
Babbit, when he created Burlap in Point Counter. Point. 
Burlap ought to be in the English dictionary. It will and 
must. It is inimitable in its comprehensiveness of a 

character we all know so well, and which in this world of 

easy success and easy plausibilities is increasing. Burlap, 
Burlapism ; Babbit, Babbitism. If Babbitism is cultural 
• mediocrity (and a mediocrity that earns our sympathy). 
Burlap and Burlapism is spiritual mediocrity plus hypocrisy. 
It is rampant-in Asia as much as in Europe. On the one 
hand, we have human nature descending to Smash and 
Grab and Hold-ups, on the other extreme is the unctuous 
Burla Pl sm of^ an outward restraint but inward lust. 
Sinclair Lewis’s Elmer Gantry was the American and more 
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positive counterpart of the English Burlap. But Burlap 
is essentially English, the husband and father, man of 
business, church-goer, God-fearing, but (God-be-praised) 
prosperous. ‘The language of the New Testament was con¬ 
stantly on Burlap’s lips and under his pen...’ ‘a wistfully 
spiritual expression always came over his face when he 
began to speak -about money—’...‘he smiled a Sodoma 
smile and helped himself to the second egg.’ There is Bur¬ 
lap’s identification ; to be seen in any restaurant in any 
dty, any day, subjecting himself to a process of self-suffoca¬ 
tion under the guise of self-preservation, the kind who 
use their napkins to wipe their lips with deliberation, and 
who never omit to have their dessert and coffee at meals. 
Brm and gentle in the home, with the gentleness empha¬ 
sized. But always helping themselves to the second egg. 

"Which is the reason why a second egg is such a rare thing 
for so many others. (Huxley excels in portraying Burlaps. 

His Chawdron is really another Burlap.) 


‘That evening Burlap addressed himself’ (he was the 
editor :of a magazine with a prophetic and terrestrial 
significance) to the question of Franciscan poverty • Bare¬ 
footed through the Umbrian hills she goes, the Lady 
Poverty that was a land and that a time when poverty 
^ spectacle, a workable ideal...S, Francis’ ideal of 
poverty was practicable then.’" Was it because there were 
not so many Burlaps helping themselves to a second egg 
‘ “How different is the state of things to-day. We are 

"iVcrwi»li«ts living in terms only of money.Our aim 

8 K ro create a new society in which Lady Poverty 
Til be not a draggled charwoman, but a lovely form of 

£! gradousnefs 8 and beauty. Oh Poverty, be.ut.ful 
Lady Poverty.” * 
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O Burlap, Barlap 1 Whose left hand does not know 
what the right hand takes, and only sometimes what it 
does. Oh, how deliciously Aldous Huxley delineates him. 
Line by line, chapter by chapter, Burlap grows and 
thrives. He is the one character that emerges unsmitten 
by tragedy or sorrow, but cherished and nourished by a 
kindly Providence, in the form of the impressionable 
Beatrice. ‘At half-past ten he was lying in bed with an 
extra hot-water bottle. He had drunk a glass of hot 
milk and honey and was now sucking a soothing lozenge. 
It was a pity, he was thinking, that she wasn't younger. 
Still, she was really amazingly youhful for her age. Her 
face, her figure—more like twenty-five than thirty-five. 
He wondered how she’d behave when finally she’d been 
coaxed past her terrors.’ But we must not pursue or 
persecute himlany further. Let him have his well-earned 
peace. With a quick unexpected movement he’wriggled 
round sideways under the sheet and laid his head on her 
lap. “Don’t go. Not yet. Don’t break the magic. Stay 
here for a moment longer. Lie down here for a moment 
under the quilt. For a moment....” To caress and yet be a 
spiritualised rubber glove at a stance , to make love, but 
as though from the Great Beyond—that was Burlap’s 
talent...In the Darkness the eternities prolonged them¬ 
selves.’ Enviable Burlap. Burlaps, rather l Here’s to 
Burlapism 1 


If in Point Counter-Point Aldous Huxley gave in. 
dubitable proof of genius he was still the portrayer of 

W "rt/ u j Phet ' the Saticist ’ not the seer - ^ Brave 
New World Aldous Huxley seems to have said to him¬ 
self : To hell with Burlaps and individual neurotics. A 
bigger catastrophe is impending. A universal catastrophe 
And we are of our own volition bringing it closer.- Such 
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must have been his feelings when he wrote Brave New 
World . He has cast his vision not only over Space (easy 
enough now) but also over Time — a short period of if 
this time, because of our accelerated rate of ‘progress’, but 
so much more involved, so much more complex, than any 
sections of Time in Man’s Past. 


The moral of Brave New World is that one extreme 
is as bad as another. Not too much science, nor too 
much ignorance. Not too much democracy, nor too 
much individualism. Not too much licence, nor too 
much Burlapism. And the pity is that we, in the collec- 
live sense, will be the creators of this hell. We cannot 
take one step, but needs must take two steps further and 
so on and on. We have one section vigorously fighting 
against Birth Control (the Burlaps who can afford a 
second egg', and provoked by this opposition, the other 
section who have suffered, are convinced that it is the 
sole remedy for so much needless misery. And as sense 
is on their side, theirs is the advancing force. In there 
progress lies the danger. But bigotry and conservatism 
are responsible for their progress; and because of the 

opposition the winning side is resolved to be thorough 
while they are about it. Birth Control leads 'o SteriUza 
_ j on until we shall come to the natcnerio 

belongs, to everyone else . 
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One section stoutly upholds its Etons and Harrows : 
with the result that the other section, when it gets the 
% chance, will make education an ending of all that the 
other system signifies. This is how they do (or will do) it 
in the Braze New World : ‘Books and loud noises, flowers 
and electric shocks—already in the infant’s mind these 
couples were compromisingly linked ; and after two 
hundred repetitions of the same ora similar lesson would 
be wedded indissolubly. What man has joined nature is 
powerless to put asunder. They’ll grow up with what 
the psychologists used to call an “instinctive" hatred to 
books and flowers...They will be safe from books and 

botany all their lives.* 


Equally threatening to the stability of mankind as 

e present iniquity ot Surplus and Scarcity is the horrible 
prospect of Man setting himself and his own house on fire 

’ fi e 'Thi! r't" manag \ d t0 StCal 3 litt,C Lethean 

tinkering with science by little minds cannot 

be denounced too Istrongby Electricity is a boon or 

darkened halls to be fed on 1 u d ,nto 

faced legion If the talkil . H lu ® ub / ,ous long, 
we shall have them R ^ ? Ce ” ainl V 

boon. Instead it h« K couId b *ve been a 

methods and a few other^e? 2 * b ° o hoo ‘ ng Montessori 
education. But now we h badly needeJ in 

*‘° ^ Upbrin *"‘ *■ vaZa^of 
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World. And even before the advent of the Brave New 
World we shall have maternity signified by an accident no 
more momentous than a hen's laying an egg. And with 
the Brave-New-Worldians the old crude mother-idea * 
would be ridiculous. ‘Maniacally the mother brooded 
over them like a cat over its kittens; but a cat 

that could talk, a cat that could say “my baby, my 

baby,” over and over again. My baby, and oh at 
my breast, the little hands, the hunger....Till at 

last my baby sleeps with a bubble of white milk at the 

corner of his mouth. There would be none of that 
maudlin business once the crosses have “their tops cut and 
become T’s”. “Ending is better than mending.” ’ But 
if only we would heed to voices like Huxley s we would 
realize that not beginning is better than both ending and 
mending—not beginning to saw off the branch on which 
we are sitting. But the powers-that-be do not realize this. # 
With them we are all being dragged towards this horrible 
Brave Nezv World , which seems so inevitable. Democracy 
and Science will run rampant, and one of these fine days 

the Brave New World will be upon us- 

Beside Aldous Huxley’s vision, the prophecies of Shaw 
of a time when a Chinaman would be lording it over in 
Buckingham Palace, or Wells’s fistful of the loose ends of 
Man’s history-all these become insignificant by contrast 
with the picture of the Brave New World that we ate 

bequeathing to ourselves. Of course, it will have its 
rebels, faint-hearts like Bernard Marx, but rebellion 

would be futile then : . 

‘In the end the Controllers realised that force was no 

good...the discoveries of Pfitmer ■ and Kawaguchi’ (what 
sublime effect there is in the nomenclature of the Brave 
Nezo World) ‘were at last made use of. An intensive- 
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propaganda against viviparous production...accompanied 

by a campaign against the Past.’ 

There were also a few outlying corners of the earth 

that the discoveries of Pfitzner and Kawaguchi had not 
affected yet. The Savages lived there. They were the 
only ones (poor benighted creatures) who knew or talked 
of God, and were aware of, and dependent on, and 
thankful for, the sun, moon, and stars, and the clouds 
and rain, and harvests and children and such-like con¬ 
comitants of primitiveness. 

Is there only satire in the dialogue Aldous Huxley 
puts into the mouths of the Savage and Mustapha Mond ? 
*What about self-denial then ?* asks the Savage. ‘If you 
had a God you’d have a reason for self-denial.’ 

Mustapha Mond : ‘But industrial civilisation is only 
possible where there’s no self-denial. Self-indulgence up 
to the very limits imposed by hygiene and economics. 
Otherwise the wheels stop turning.’ 

‘You’ll have a reason for chastity !’ said the Savage, 
blushing a little as he spoke the words. 

Mustapha Mond: ‘But chastity means passion, 
chastity means neurasthenia. And passion and neuras¬ 
thenia mean instability. And instability means the end 
of civilisation. You can’t have a lasting civilisation with¬ 
out plenty of pleasant vices.’ 

The Savage : ‘But God’s the reason for everything 
noble and fine and heroic. If you had a God...’ 

‘My dear friend.’ said Mustapha Mond, ‘civilisation 
has absolutely no need of nobility or heroism. These 
things are symptoms of political inefficiency. In a 
properly organised society like ours, nobody has any 
opportunities for being noble or heroic.’ 

Brave New World will require all the bravery it can 
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evoke to endure itself. But we shall be cowards if we 
do nothing to stop its advent. Aldous Huxley’s story is 
less than a satire, more than a sermon. It is a signal, a 
signal we cannot, dare not, ignore. 

I have written what is obviously an appreciation of 
Huxley, not a critical approach to him as a literary stylist. 
As a stylist there are tricks and attitudes in him which 
leave me cold ; but his humanitarianism is sincere. And 
there is about him a total absence of humbug and pose. 
In this respect I would place him next to E. M. Forster. 


7. KOIZUMI YAKUMO 

One who was furious with humau stupidity and 
cruelty, and exposed it with the forthrightness of the 
budding journalist was Lafcadio Hearn. He saw depra¬ 
vity and the seamy side of life at closer quarters than 
Aldous Huxley ever would, but rather than turn satirist 
he fled to Japan so that he might preserve his sanity and 
get an unsophisticated people to share his love of beauty. 

What a boon it is that for some people at least the 
doctrine of Karma offers so intelligible and rational an 
explanation of the most unlikely phenomena. The 
things that novelists write and call fiction are very ele¬ 
mentary compared with the incredible web of destiny 
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that Karma brings to light. The least little thing has 
seemingly altered an individual’s life, quite often for the 
« worse, and equally often for the better. Even the reading 
of a newspaper headline over the shoulder of another 
passenger in the bus is sufficient to bring in its train, from 
that moment, a whole course of actions and reactions 
which, to those who are ignorant or sceptical of the 
workings of Karma, will be bewildering and inexplicable. 
And when sometimes those actions plunge the individual 
or individuals concerned into grief, misfortune, or wrong¬ 
doing, the moralists and the jurists, seeing only the face 
of things, judge accordingly, Daily in our newspapers, 
and in our courts of law, such instances are brought to 
light. Those whose wisdom does not extend to a know¬ 
ledge of Karma, when confronted with such instances, 
will be ready to agree with Solomon that ‘surely in vain 
the net is spread in the sight of any bird’, and that 'that 
which is crooked cannot be made straight ; and that 
which is wanting cannot be numbered.’ But Karma 
reveals a more complete insight into human destiny and a 
more positive, helpful, and encouraging view than the 
•cynic can command into being. 

Not that there was in Lafcadio Hearn’s life that which 
asks for our commiseration Such sadness of countenance 
as he had was not so much through the waywardness of 
the flesh (as in the case of Poe or Baudelaire, for both 
of whom, incidentally, he had a great admiration, and 
with whom he had in some respects a close affinity) but 
was the sadness of the spirit-the sadr.ess which makes 
the heart better. Lafcadio Hearn’s life was full of inci¬ 
dent, full of augury and promise, full of romance. And 
* underlying it all there was a hidden destiny. 

His father was an Irishman, which possibly explains 
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his life-long interest in the philosophy, mythology and 
mysticism of the East. There seems to be a predilection 
on the part of almost every educated Irish man or woman 
for the mysticism of the East. ‘A.E.’ had a life-long pas¬ 
sion for it, and converted his friend Yeats to the same 
passion. The elder Hearn was inherently romantic as 
well, and did not miss the opportunity of his position as 
Surgeon-General to the army stationed at Leucadio, one 
of the Great Ionian Islands, to marry a Greek wife. 

When he became a professor of English literature 
in Japan, Lafcadio Hearn constantly referred to the 
Greek poets. Leucadio is pronounced ‘Lafcadio’, and was 
appropriated by him as part of his name. 

Lafcadio Hearn was born in 1850 on the 27th of 
June. There is little record of his childhood. But at 
the age of fifteen we find him enrolled for a short time 
as a student at the lUshaw Roman Catholic College in 
Durham. :When he was nineteen he set sail for America, 
and we find him in Cincinnati in 1869. It is from this 
date that the genius of Hearn becomes apparent. 

His early days in America were far from pleasant. 
But, here again, one need not commiserate with him too 
much. If they have done nothing else (they have done 
much more.in fact) Americans can at least take the 
credit for having given dignity to manual labour. 
After he had become famous he wrote in a letter to his 
half-sister that he had been in turn accountant, 
messenger-boy, and boarding house servant, lighting fires 
and shovelling coal for food and the privilege of sleeping 
on the floor of the smoking room; he had been also a 
canvasser, a show-card writer and a hack-writer But this 
very low stratum of society that he was compelled to share 
was the means of broadening his interests and humani- 
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tarian instincts. From having been a menial he was even¬ 
tually promoted to be a reporter on a trade paper in 
♦Cincinnati, called The Commercial. 

Whether his editor or his readers appreciated the 
change is not recorded, but certain it is from a glance at 
the articles he wrote and signed—there must have been 
numerous unsigned articles which are untraceable—that 
he gave The Commercial a breadth and literary tone that 
the Spectator under Steele and Addison might have 
envied. He was an omnivorous reader and spent all his 
leisure in the public library. But he never lost touch 
with the common run of mankind. And in those 
journalistic days of his he wrote of the things that 
concerned the lives of his readers, but he always wrote 
with a high and humanitarian purpose. For example, he 
he would interview an undertaker, and look up in 
encyclopaedias and elsewhere all about burial and crema¬ 
tion from ancient times and he would embody all that 
information in a pithy article, pointing a moral. In¬ 
cidentally, he was a strong advocate of cremation. In an 
article he wrote on March 1st, 1877, entitled ‘Shall we 
burn or bury ? ’ he prophesied the use of electricity for 
cremation. ‘The desire for cremation,’ he wrote, ‘is a 
sign of progress, a token of a healthier tendency of mind.’ 


And then he had an innate sympathy for the under¬ 
dog and was infuriated by society’s ghoulish attitude 
towards the so-called paupers when they die. So we find 
another article called Golgotha published in the same 
paper in November, 1874. For that article he had inter¬ 
viewed a sexton, and had learnt how the bodies of pau¬ 
pers were summarily disinterred and sold to hospitals and 
to medical students. He visited the dissecting room of 
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the local hospital, and prefaced his article with the 
rhyme : 

Rattle his bones over the stones. * 

He is only a pauper whom nobody owns. 


Next we tind him exposing the methods of the lunatic 
asylums in an article called ‘Mad house Horrors’. Then 
there is an article denouncing Master Barbers who tried 
to keep down the wages of journeymen barbers. ‘The 
Utilization of Human Remains’ would be the title of 
another article, and for that he would visit a fertilizer 
establishment, and he would describe how tallow, grease, 
lard and soap were manufactured. In that field he was a 
fore-runner of Upton Sinclair ; and in one passage he has 
described in a few memorable, vivid words the scene of 
men taking lunch in one of the filthiest and foulest 
rooms where the intestines of animals are scraped for T 
sausage skins. Reading merely the titles of the articles he 
wrote as a young man just turned twenty, may deter some 
people from reading them, nevertheless, they were written 
by a genius who did not preach. He wrote subtly, in¬ 
corporating the fruits of a very wide reading, in a more 
entertaining manner than Lamb on Roast Pig and with 
a sensibility and fineness undreamt of by that gluttonous 
essayist. And that is the peculiar nature of everything 
he wrote. In 1877 he left for New Orleans, where he 
forged more links in the strange chain of his destiny. 

Here he wrote as a member of the staff, presumably, 
for the Times Democrat. Again working among a most 
conservative people full of race-prejudice and bigotry, he 
wrote various articles, but all of them tinged with a plea 
for more understanding, for more of the Christian atti- ( 
tude in our dealings with our fellow-men. 
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But the plea was not evident as such. One is beguil¬ 
ed into reading everything he wrote by its sheer charm 
«and ease. For example, he would report a police court 
case against a Creole moral delinquent with the question 
and answer of the police sergeant and the victim thus : 

‘What is your name, curly-head ? 

‘Ain't got no name.’ 

Well, you don t deserve to have any. How old arc you ? 

You can t get nothing out of me, nohow. ‘Tain't no use trying.* 

Cheek by jowl with such scenes, his mind would be 
exploring the involved philosophy and mysticism of 
Hinduism and he would write in that self-same Timtt 
Democrat a beautiful prose poem like this story of Su- 
bhadra from Indian mythology : 


But when the summer was sweetened -with the smell of Madhavika 
flowers, and balmy w.th the blossom brcath of the Malikas ; when tho 
waves became warm os flesh and the air vibrant as a harp to the humming 
of innumerable bees ; when the serpents ieft their holes in the odorous 
sandal trees to hang in writhing festoons Iron, the branches—then the 
disciples beheld a marvellous thing. ' 

It was in New Orleans that Lafcadio Hearn married 
Althea Foley, the mulatto daughter of an Irish inn-keeper, 
one had already been seduced by a Scotsman named 
Anderson and had had a son by him. Those were days 
when men thought little of seducing maidservants. A,nd 
where a Negro young woman was concerned they did not 
mkof u as anything unusual at all. Althea Foley’s 
mother had been seduced by her Irish master and the 
daughter was a prey for any aggressive male of the ruling 
class. Lafcadio Hearn had a high sense of morality and 

«e s Anarr"? *° u ^ ° f the '° West forms o( caddish- 

Fo » And :° m K ' 1 ”j teally fel1 in love with Althea 
oley. And he honoured his own idea of what love 
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should be by marrying her. Don Quixote, that most 
•exemplary man, who has given rise to a deprecatory term, 
Quixotic, so unjust really to the memory of both the # 
character and its creator, would have done no less. Laf- 
cadio Hearn was proud of Althea Foley, and to him her 
antecedents were more romantic than hapless. But he 
must have suffered at the hands of his compatriots for 
his Quixoticism. Against their slings and arrows he ha 
the knowledge that two writers whom he greatly admire , 
Baudelaire and Pierre Loti, had both married out of 
their race. He was entirely against any race prejudice and 
believed that one day there would be a fusion of the 


races. , i uv 

His marriage to Althea Foley helped to deepen i 

interest in the Creole people of New Orleans and m their 
patois , customs, and beliefs. This was no cursory in 
terest ; Lafcadio Hearn wrote several books on them, in¬ 
cluding a dictionary of Creole words and a coUecnon 
their sayings The subsequent course° f , *T le f t New 

marriage is obscure, though even after he 

Orleans Althea Foley remained devoted to im ^ 

said to have sent him money. In j 8 a . c , ccoun t 
went to the French West Indies, and there is an accmm 

of the time he spent there under the title of 

; ^ *££ JS was becoming well known as a^ 
and had attracted the attention of the old-establ.shed 
firm of publishers. Harpers. Under tract to them ^ 

• write for their magazine he went to Japan at 
i 7m Harpers and he severed their association^ soon 
after his arrival in Japan, with bitterness and complain 

on bis Part ; but for the first time in ^fe b . 

forty-one, he found himself in his true spun 
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After a few vicissitudes he found the Japanese to be the 
most hospitable people he had met, and he became a 
school teacher at Matsud, a place he came to love greatly 
and which he has mentioned innumerable times in his 
books. He married a Japanese wife and adopted the 
name Koizumi Yakumo. 

It was indeed a strange destiny which led this man, 
born in an Ionian island, by way of England, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, the French West Indies, and New York, t® 
small, out-of-the-way Matsuc. When two strong mei 
stand face to face, though they come from the ends of the 
earth, there is neither east nor west, nor border, breed, 
nor birth, sang Kipling. Lafcadio Hearn believed likewise 
and lived up to his belief, which was better than singing 
about it. He spent the rest of his life interpreting Japan, 
that is to say, the Oriental way of life and thought, to the 
West, and the West’s to Japan. Instead of being contra¬ 
dictory, he believed, that knowledge would bring union, 
and make the East and West regard each other as comple¬ 
mentary. 

The essential Japan typifies, for all its outward 
Westernization, the opposite of almost every European 
standard. The difference is, however, one of attitude and 
value. Mr Edmund Blunden, and Mr Ralph Hodgson* 
both of whom as successive professors at Tokio University 
attempted to explain even elementary European concep¬ 
tions to Japanese students, had to confess failure. It 
could be realized, therefore, that Lafcadio Hearn under¬ 
took a formidable task, and one in which he eventually 
succeeded. His writings have today become almost a 
gospel with the Nationalists of Japan, and his works are 
broadcast very frequently over the wireless there. A 
Lafcadio Hearn Memorial and Museum is now in course 
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of construction at Matsue. Mr Nakasuchi, Director of 
the Hokuseido Press, which owns the copyright in all of 
Lafcadio Hearn’s writings, is the chief sponsor of the 

Memorial. 

Lafcadio Hearn prefaces his lectures on English 
poetry thus: 

• The proper explan it,on of the Western point of view might be given 

• only by a Japanese professor who should have so intimate an acquaintance 
. with Western life as to sympathise with it. Yet I fear that it would be 

difficult to find such a Japanese professor for this reason that just m 
proportion as he should find himself in sympathy with Western life m 

that proportion he would become less and less able to common,cate that 

• sympathy to his students. 

In language so simple at times as to provoke aca¬ 
demic scorn he explains to Japanese students the subtleties 
of English prose and poetry. He explains why there is an 
abundance of love poetry in the West. He contrasts the 
few existing English poems on bees and ants-two 

'favourite subjects with the Japanese-w.th the Japanese 

poems on them. In paying a tribute to Robert Bridges 

one of the most sensible tributes by the way, he says. If a 

poet has no philosophy, no originality, no P asslon ' w 
« n there be in him! Well, a great deal. U a not 

ss ” » S'— .* K 

s.«...»*•«•=;, •jsrr.ts 

love. , ‘j » 
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of this attraction and the lowest is this, that in the nobler 
nature a vast number of moral, aesthetic, and ethical 
sentiments are related to the passion, and that in lower 
^natures these sentiments are absent.’ 

One has only to read the Rtminiscences of his Japan¬ 
ese wife to be convinced that with him this was no mere 
theory. She relates how whenever he engaged a particular 
Riksha he used to ask her—and she was expected to 
jpow -whether that particular coolie had the reputation 
of being devoted to his wife. If the reputation was against 
the coolie Hearn would take his custom elsewhere. Hearn 
took violent dislikes to certain people. There is an 
anecdote of how he told his Japanese neighbour when the 
latter came to borrow a corkscrew that he did not like 
him and refused to oblige him. Such eccentricities upset 
his Japanese wife at first, but later she came to under¬ 
stand him; and his best literary work owes much to the 
1 affection and care she expended on him. At the same 
time he had a very kind heart which could not bear to 
see cruelty or suffering. He would feed the water snakes 
in his garden pond with delicacies from his table and 
adjure them not to eat the frogs. A vain request, alas 1 
Again, talking to his students and trying to prove 
that human nature and its aberrations are universal and 
that the same test provided an evaluation of the in¬ 
dividual, be he Japanese or English, be the age B. C. or 
A. D., Hearn would take as his text one of the idylls of 
Theocritus. For example, this of Goro visiting Praxinoe : 
Goro : Is Praxinoe at home ? 

Praxinoe : Dear Goro, how long is it since you have 

been here ? She is at home. The won¬ 
der is that you have got here at last. 
Euonoe, come and see that she has a 


4 
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chair and put a cushion on it. 

Goro : It does most charmingly as it is. 

Praxinoe : Do sit down. 

‘How natural this is !’ exclaims Hearn. ‘There ’.is# 
nothing Greek about it any more than Japanese; 'it is 
simply human. The two talk about their husbands, and 
about their dresses, about the cost of things in the shops : 
but in order to see the Festival, Praxinoeimust dress herself 
quickly, and woman two thousand years ago, just as nowf 

takes a long time to dress.’ 

He still kept up his interest in the larger sphere of 
human destiny. His early studies of the Hindu Vedas 
enabled him to understand the Japanese mind and 
Japanese philosophy and legend to an unusual degree. 
One who is not Japanese can get a better appreciation 
of Japanese:Shinto, or the Way of the Gods, and of 
Butsudo, or the Way of the Buddha, by reading Hearn’s 
commentaries on them. At the same time he re-wrote * 
some of the beautiful Japanese legends, preserving for 
them a delicacy and gossamer texture in their English 

garb impossible in other hands. 

The larger issues constantly occupied his mind. On 

the Destiny of Solar Systems he worte : 


As for the crumbling of the planets we need hardly refer to the astro- 
nomical belief that the swarms of asteroids between Mare and J u P ltcr 
are the fragments of a broken globe. For systems thus destroyed there 
can be no resurrection. But as matter and force are eternal, the work oi 
formation and disintegration will continue forever as it has always been. 
And as a certain number of units are suseept.ble only of a certam 

number of combinations, the substance of suns and worlds may have 

already passed numberless times through all combmat.ons all forms, aU 
metamorphoses of which it is capable. If that substance have l.m.t 
utmost capacities of form and change have been exhausted. and 
from all eternity and will be repeated in endless Uerat.on throughout 
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endless eternities to come. This system of ours might thus have been 
formed and dissolved an infinite number of times in the past and would 
in such ease be refashioned and redissolved throughout eternal cycles to 
come—so that in one sense all which is hath always been, and all which 
hath been will always be. and forms only vanish to reappear. But who 
may surely say there is or there is not a limit to substance and to life ; 
who may even say that the hundred millions of suns revealed bv the 
telescope are not to the Unknown only as the quivering of animalcule 
in a speck of putrid water ? 

His concluding note stresses that cardinal point of 

Buddhism which he described as: ‘Self is blindness: 

destroy it and the Reality will be revealed as infinite 
vision and infinite peace.’ 

His studies into the beliefs in Ghosts among the 
Japanese, and his comparison of them with Animism and 
the origins of Religion, are equally profound and can 
on y be mentioned here in passing. His last book was 
called Ghostly Japan. The printers were setting it in 

2^6th aS m V The Sd T th d bed ' u Hedied ° n S^ber 
, ’ 1V0+. The civilized world is indebted to the 

Japanese people for the peace and freedom of action and 

hospitality they accorded him, and which enabled him to 

KSSr -1 Whi,St “ the — — -rich! 

His widow summed him up 
‘Koizumi Yakumo liked extremely 
summer, the sea, swimming, banana 
the sugi (Japanese cedar), lonely cemeteries i nw - 
kwaidan (ghost stories), Urashima Taro (the most nn 1 ‘ 
Japanese legend), and horai (songs) The places he 
were Martinique, Matsue Miho no sek. H „ \ 

Yakizu. He was fond of bee steak and n I® V nd 

and enjoyed' smoking. He dishked liar pl “ m - pud f dln *. 

weak, Prince Albert coat^wh e^ru^ T ° f ^ 
New York.' K shirts, and the c.ty of 
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in these words : 
the west, sunsets, 
trees, cryptomerias, 
cemeteries, insects, 
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And now I say unto you. 

Beloved, seek us no more , 

Far we have neither hut , nor bower. 
And search not for our name. 

For it is not written in books , 

Nor is it traced on any canvas. 


We came as a mist; 

We passed away as a cloud , 
The one.without dew , 

The other , without rain. 


And now if you would, in truth, know what we 

' have known , 

You must needs walk the road to death , 

Even as we have walked. 

just as Hearn's spiritual pilgrimage ended in Japan 

Kahlil Gibran, born in Lebanon, had to go to ew o 
in order to see from afar his beloved Lebanon-and seem* 
It from afar he realized how much he loved Le ^non.^ 

• In the Arabic world, where from the earl j 

the poet was sought by the king, the name of Kahlil 

Gibran is said to be well known and “ red ' “ h hj , 
a considerable following m Amerrca. But.I fear 
name is not so well known in Europe, 

konwn in India and the Far East. , 

By a great misfortune and greatly to my . 

. -r 1 TX V ” 

me with him was postponed, and when S 

next it was too late. 
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Every event of Kahlil Gibran’s life belongs to the 
realm of greatness. His birthplace in a romantic valley in 
the hallowed land of Lebanon ; his ancestors, cultured 
* men, priests, scholars, and gentlemen.farmers ; his mother 
Kamila, of whom he said after her death : ‘My life was 
shrouded, not because Kamila Rahmi was my mother, but 
because she was my friend’; and who said of her son : 
*My son is outside of psychology’ ; his childhood in the 
four-thousand-year-old vilayet of Becharre ; his education 
in French, English and Arabic, at Beirut; the emigration 
of the mother with her four children, Kahlil being then 
eleven, to Boston ; his Parisian sojourn ; and his life and 
work and death in New York, far from the Syria for 
which he had so great a yearning. 

Those of us who cannot read his many volumes of 
writings in the original Arabic must be content with his 
books in English. These are The Madman (1918), Twenty 
Drawings (1919), The Forerunner (1920), The Prophet 
(1923), Sand and Foam (1926), Jesus the Son of Man 
(1928), The Garden of the Prophet (1935). 

In these however, is revealed to us sufficiently the 
measure of a man not too common in this modern world 
of compromise and complacency. Kahlil Gibran has 
converted many a life into a more abundant one by the 
6poken word also, but he was for ever reminding his 
listeners : I am not a philosopher, 1 am not a poet, nor a 
painter—I do not wish to be any of these things. I wish 
only to share life. The hours spent as brother, friend, 
lover these are hours of fulfilment, only these.’ 

He was, of course, all those things and in the highest 
sense of the word. As lover : In The Prophet he wrote : 

Then said Almitra. speak to us of Love, 

And he raised his head and looked upon the people, and there fell a 
great stillness upon them. 
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And with a great voice he said : 

’When love beckons to you. follow him. though his ways are hard 
and steep. 

And when his wings enfold you, yield to him, though the sword 
hidden among his pinions may wound you. 9 

And when he speaks to you believe in him, though his voice may 
shatter your dreams as the North wind lays waste the garden. 

For even as love crowns you so shall he crucify you. Even as he is 
for your growth so he is for your pruning. 

Even as he ascends to your height and caresses your tendercst 
branches that quiver in the sun. 

.So shall he descend to vour roots and shake them in their clinging to 
the earth. 

His words are allegorical and his meaning prophetic, 
as they were on the lips of the mystic poets of Persia. In 
Jesus the Son of Man , he puts these words into the 
mouth of John : 

1 would tell you more of Him. but how 'ball 1 ? 

When love becomes vast love becomes wordless. 

The greater the mind, the more eloquent its silence. * 
In The Prophet Kahlil Gibran sings : 

A seeker of silences am I. and what treasure have 
I found in silences that 1 may dispense with confidence ? 

And in Jesus the Son of Man , he makes Zaccha.'us 
defend Jesus thus : 

You believe in what you hear said. 

Believe in the unsaid, for the silence of men is nearer than their word** 

And the poet that he was, every truth he realized in 
his silences he clothed in Beauty. Barbara Young quotes 
an illuminating story : 

‘At six he was given a volume of Leonardo repro¬ 
ductions to look at, and after turning a-few pages, burst 
into wild weeping and ran away to be alone. His pas¬ 
sion for Da Vinci possessed him from that hour, so much 
so indeed, that one day, when his father rebuked him for 
some childish misdemeanor, the boy flew into a rage and 
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shouted, “What have you to do with me anyway ? I 
am an Italian.” How reminiscent of those other words, 
AVoman, what have I to do with thee.” 

On another occasion he argued with his mother on 
the proper spelling of “Kahlil”, changing it from the 
more usual Arabic “Khalil*’. “Can’t you see?” he asked 
her, “the form is more beatiful this way !” ’ 

‘Do whatever you will, so long as you do it beauti- 
fully,’ was his rule of conduct. If we translate this in a 
spirit of reverence and not of half-cynicism, we shall get 
a rule of conduct that is at all times dependable. For is 


it not exactly what was meant by those too often and too 
meaninglessly quoted lines of Keats ? 

Kahlil Gibran was both as a painter and a poet 
greater than Blake. This is not meant as reflection on 
the latter, for if one considers the hostility of environ¬ 
ment and tradition against which Blake had to develop 
his mysticism, his was the more remarkable achievement. 
Kahlil Gibran was ihdeed fortunate in that respect. 

Of his draughtsmanship and genius as an artist there 
is not the slightest doubt. If anything has eclipsed his 

ame as an artist, it is only his greatness as a philosopher 
and a mystic. While Asia’s ancient art is full of examples 
for its artists of today, no Oriental artist can but be 
inspired to greater heights by a study of a Kahlil Gibran’s 
symbolic drawings and paintings. 

Nurtured in that fashion, in an atmosphere of 
rWk 7 ’ °r and un< ^ erstandin g— notwithstanding the fact 

that his father tried his best to make hiss a lawyer in- 

shonlH h 3 P ° et_ u T S "° WOnder that ' Kahlil Gibran 

.death of feus 01 * 8 ' HiS 8reatCSt inSpirati ° n in thc >' f c and 


Numerous as are the portraits of Jesus that the devout 
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and the inspired and the learned have created in his 
name, there is no.single portrait so vivid, so understandable, 
and so akin to reality (from the Oriental point of view » 
at least) as that in Kahlil Gibran’s Jesus the Son of Man. 

From the mouths of seventy-nine characters—as 
vastly divergent as possible—we get a very vivid picture of 
the inspired child Jesus growing up to youth and man¬ 
hood and fulfilment. Here for exampie is Annas, the 
High Priest, defending the persecution of Jesus : 

He made 3port of us and of our laws : He mocked at our honour and 
jeered at our dignity. He even said He would destory the Temple and 
desecrate the holy places. He was shameless, and for this he had to die. 

And this is how Ahaz, the keeper of the inn where 
Jesus had His Last Supper, remembered Him : 

Then He put the two pieces (of silver) into my hand, and said. 
‘With these buy a silken girdle for your daughter, and bid her wear it on 
the day of the passover in remembrance of me ! * 

And this was how Zacchaeus answered questioners : 

You ask if Jesus could have escaped His shameful death and saved 

His followers from persecution... 

Aye. He could have said. *Go back to your km. The world is no 
ready for me. I shall return a thousand yca« hence. Teach your 

children to await my return.’ 

He could have done this had He so chosen... 

Neither the Romans slew Him, nor the Priests. 

The whole world stood to honour Him upon that hill. 


And Mary, His Mother : 

Woman shall be forever the womb and the cradle but never the tomb. 

We die that we may give life unto life even as our fingers spin the thread, 

for the raiment that we shall never wear. 

Idealist though he was. Kahlil Gibran was equal y 
concerned with the ordinary lives and activities of his 
fellow-men. I he only people he had no use for were t % 
merely clever. In the Garden of the Prophet he wrote, 
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‘The angels are tired of the clever. And it was but 
yesterday that an angel said to me : “We created Hell for 
those who glitter. What else but fire can erase a shiny 
surface and melt a thing to its core ? ” ’ He was for ever 
planning for his beloved Syria ‘a system of forestation and 
agriculture, and the solution of economic and political 
problems ’. ‘What Syria needs most,’ he said, ‘is one man 
with perhaps five million dollars who will consciously and 
endlessly work for her growth and development, and for 
her realization of herself.’ And he exhorted ‘Young 
Americans of Syrian origin’ in these words : 

Stand before the towers of New York and Washington. Chicago and 
San Francisco saying in sour heart, I am the descendant of a people 
that builded Damascus and Byblus, and Tyre and Sidon and Antioch, 
and now I am here to build with you. and with a will.* 


9. ANOTHER ENGLISHMAN 

You do not love life as you should , hut God 
bless my soul , how it interests you ! 

—Palmist after reading C. B.’s hand. 

How different are the settings needed by two dif¬ 
ferent people who might be kindred in spirit. Kahlil 
Gibran lived like an ascetic in the midst of New York's 
luxury : Clifford Bax, whose ideal is no less ascetic, lives 
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in true artistic splendour (without ostentation) in the heart 
of London’s West End. 

Clitford Bax ! I used to come across the name often 
in reviews of his books and plays. And the names of his 
plays Rose Without a Thorn , The Poetasters of Isphahan 
were so intriguing and became part of the music of 
one s fancy. And 1 have always been attracted to a 
thing first by its music, seeking the meaning atferwards. 

Leonardo Da Vinci was the only one of his books 
that I had read. Nothing more until about three years 
ago when, on sudden impulse, desiring to get some 
eminent man of letters to read a collection of my poems, 
I looked up his address in Who’s Who , wrote to him, 
received a kind and prompt reply, and called on him in 
a romantic oasis called Albany in the heart of Piccadilly. 

How much more fascinating to be impressed by a man’s 
personality and then make acquaintance with his mind. 
If the accepted portrait of Socrates is true, it proves all 
the more what an unusual personality his must have 
been, for it to have been able to transmute the ruggedness 
of his features by the immense power of his mind. For, in 
his case, he had to capture his audience first, and then 
captivate their minds. In one’s personal contacts one is 
attracted to another’s personality first: this achieved, 
one awaits with an anticipation almost bridal the flower¬ 
ing of the other’s mind. How fortunate, how stimulat¬ 
ing then, to meet an unusually charming personality and 
discover little by little that that personality has a mind 

equally stimulating, equally enchanting. 

One of the saddest features of modern life is that 

while one is surfeited by the sight of humanity one suffers 
so much from that spiritual isolation which arises from 
the absence of the human bond. Those who might be 
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kindred souls make themselves inaccessible, incommuni¬ 
cado self-imposed, except to a very few chosen ones ; and 
^communication between those living in the closest proxi¬ 
mity is reduced to that by telephone and post. Perhaps 
this has become necessary in these days : but in the past 
great men have regarded the Mind as a river which col¬ 
lects tribute of soil and stream, affords relief and oppor¬ 
tunity of transport, offers itself to be used, because no 
amount of use can deplete it, no amount of defilement 
can corrupt it, as it flows on serenely to the sea, enriching 
itself and enriching the things it touches. Granted that 
this is a risk that only a few can afford to take : but those 
few must not renounce their convictions because of a few 

defeats. Only on one’s death-bed is a just verdict upon 
one’s fellow-men possible. 

And when I met Clifford Bax I felt that here was a 
,man to whom the kind of social intercourse which calls 
into being the interplay of emotion and mind was as 


important as any art. I could read it in his face that he 

had suffered disillusionment and mockery as the deserts 

of his faith in mankind: but there was no sign that such 

reverses had made him change his conviction of the 

importance of the relationship between individual and 

individual, or had caused the slightest warping of his 
mind or nature. 


u : f J f se u e . th *‘ ‘ he contact with another human 
be ng had for him all the significance of a sacrament. As 
It Should be. and could be. if there was more sensitivity 
and finesse in our fellow-men. Question and answer 

comment and concurrence, all those daily events, which 

are hackneyed and devoid of all grace with most people, 
took on an artistic value in his presence. Not only be¬ 
cause it was one of the finest sherries, but because the 
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host was he, that glass of sherry I had with him conjured 
up for me a vision of elegance and culture, of grace of 
speech and action, as it might have been among the elite 
of mediaeval Florence. 

Even when he rose from his chair and stepped across 
to the window with the aid of his stick (for the gout was 
bothering him somewhat), and closed the shutter lest 
his Oriental guest should be exposed to a draught, each 
movement was a pleasure to watch. 

After that meeting I was anxious to find confirma¬ 
tion of my first impressions. And I found it—in his books. 
Above all I found confirmation of my chief impression. 


that of a man to whom the living of convictions is para¬ 
mount to all the philosophy and Sabbatarianism there is. 
Here was the reincarnation of a very advanced soul who 
had gone through the hells and purgatories of many in¬ 
carnations in order to personify in his incarnation a 
thorough Euddhistic serenity, rare in a man of the world 


today, whether he be an Oriental or a Westerner. 

Bax himself has given vent to his Buddhistic convic¬ 
tions in that magnificent poem, The Traveller s Tale. It 
is a moot point whether a great poet is not rated less for 
having a philosophy that is a degree above the bucolic. 
Might not Milton have been rated more had .he not em¬ 
bedded his poetry in the solemn setting of Paradise Lost? 

If, like a diamond-cutter who breaks up a diimond 
not to enhance its beauty but to multiply its price, Bax 
had scattered his fancy among several little poems, they 
might have scintillated more temptingly and perhaps 
earned more praise. That is pot-planting poetry, beyond 
which the minor poet cannot aspire. In 7 he Traveller 
Tale alone there is a poetic imagery, a Swinburman melo¬ 
diousness wedded to sublime thought, that an age less 
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hurried, less’used to the Woolworth store article, would 
have admired more reverently. Here, at random out of a 
host of similar magic word-weavings, is an example, 
from that poem, of atmosphere created with a few words: 

.like water about a stone 

Rippled a clean cold silence. 

One sees the water, one feels its chill, and the cold 
silence suggests almost an Alpine solitude 

The originality of The Traveller's Tale is its concept. 
Buddhistic Reincarnation is an easy enough conception 
to the Oriental mind ; but even Buddhists who have 
heard the Jataka stories (which the Buddha had invented 
as he went along for the edification of the simple in heart) 
would find here a reaffirmation as satisfying from the 
poetical and metaphysical point of view as from the 
scientific view-point of today. Incidentally, it would be 
relevant to quote here an observation of Bax’s from his 
book That Immortal Sea • ‘Science is only an auxiliary to 
religion and a check upon fantasy.’ 

To come back to The Traveller's Tale , Bax puts into 
the mouth of the Soul-Seeker these words describing a 
much later incarnation: 

The good and the ill 

Of bygone action, eager to bear their fruit. 

Thrust me back in the world, and 1 was bom 

One summer s night in a Babylonian house. 

There was it. in the ensuing years that first 
For me the intricate flower of the personal soul 
Began to cleave the husk of inherited life. 

And in the fourth Adhyaya of the fourth Brahmana 
of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad: 

And when he thus departs, life (the chief prana) departs after him 
and when life thus departs all the other vital spirits (pranas) depart 
after it. He is conscious and. being conscious, he follows and departs. 
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Then both his knowledge and his works take hold of him. and his ac¬ 
quaintance with former things. 

And as a caterpillar, after having reached the end of a blade of grass, 
and after having made another approach (to another blade). drav*s itself 
together towards it, thus docs this Self, after having thrown off this 
body and dispelled all ignorance, and after making another approach (to 
another body) draw himself together towards it. 

And as a goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, turns it into another, newer 
and more beautiful shape, so docs this Self after having thrown off this 
body and dispelled all ignorance make unto himself another, newer and 
more beautiful shape. 

That self is indeed Brahman, consisting of knowledge, mind, life, 
sight, hearing, earth, water, wind, ether, light and no light, desire and 
no desire, anger and no anger, right or wrong, and all things. Now as a 
man is like this or like that, according as he acts* and according as he 
behaves, so will he be : a man of good acts will become good, a man 
of bad acts bad. He becomes pure by pure deeds, bad by bad deeds. 

And here they say that a man consists of desires. And as is his 
desire, so is his will ; and as is his will, so is his deed ; and whatever 
deed he does, that he will reap. 

( Max Muller's Translation. ) 

That is the kernel of the Aryan doctrine of the 
Vedas which was later amplified and multiplied and again 
subdivided by the Buddha. Now, as far as it is possible for 
such a doctrine to be condensed into a single poem in 
English, Clifford Bax has done it. 

I can make only a passing reference to a memorable 
passage describing the physical union of man and woman 
in the section entitled the “Volcano” in that poem, a 
description comparable to the following Brahmana of the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad: 

In the beginning this was Self alone, in the shape of a person (purii- 

sha). He. looking around, saw nothing but his Self. 

But he felt no delight. Therefore a man *ho is lonely feels no de¬ 
light. He wished for a second. He was so large as man and wife to¬ 
gether. He then made this his Self to fall in two. and thence arose 
husband and wife. Therefore Yajnavalkaya said : 
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Wc two are thus, (each of us) like half of a shell. Therefore the void 
which was there is filled by the wife.' He embraced her and men were 
bom. 

She thought. 'How can he embrace me. after having produced me from 
himself ? I shall hide myself.* 

She then became a cow, the other became a bull and embraced her 
and hence cows were born. The one became a mare, the other a stal- 
lion, the one a male ass. the other a female ass. He embraced her and 
hence one hoofed animals were bom. 

And thus he created everything that exists in pairs, down to the 
anls . He kncw 1 indeed am this creation, for I created all this ! 

It might be added, in parenthesis, that Clifford Bax 
invokes the Buddhist Aniccha theory in order to 

discourage our identifying of Immortality with the 
Individual self: 

.The myriad-eyed contempt 

Of starry nights that, shrivelling up the world. 

Made all the history of mankind no more 
Than gnat’s humming. 

To return to the Reincaranation theme. Another 
distinguished contemporary of his, namely, Stephen Philips 
(now dead) has touched upon this process of ‘dismemor- 
ing the soul as Bax puts it, but not with quite the same 
comprehension. In Stephen Philips’s Marpessa ,, Idas 
whose rival is Apollo pleads with Marpessa thus: 

Thy face remembered is from other worlds. 

It has been died for. though 1 know not when. 

It has been sung of. though I know not where. 

It has the strangeness of the luring West 
And of sad sea-horizons ; beside thcc 
I am aware of other times and lands 
Of births far back, of lives in many stars 

» •'» «... 


Paolo : 


O face mirrored beside- a fain,- sea 
That leaned down at midnight to be kissed ! 
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Francesca 
Paolo : 
Francesca 


O beauty folded up in forests old. 

Thou was the lovely quest of Arthur’s knights. 

Thy armour glimmered in a gloom of green. 

Did I not s?ng »o thee in Babylon ? 

Or did we set a sail in Carthage bay ? 

Because of his greater sympathy with Hindu and 
Buddhist metaphysics, Bax’s spiritual search goes deeper. 
But to me his poetic vision is enhanced by his consistency 
as an idealist. Here is a glimpse of the young Bax under 
the influence of Tolstoy’s essay, The First Step , which 
exposed the foulness of a slaughter-house: 

I resisted him (Tolstoy) so long as I could. He might he exaggera¬ 
ting. New methods might be more humane. And of what use were 
it for me to become a vegetarian ? The others in that hotel would con¬ 
tinue to smack their lips over beef and mutton *, and the manager would 
not order a pound the less. On the other hand, if nobody protests the 
world will never reform. *Do it now. said the voice of Tolstoy. ‘Own 
the truth. Act and fear nothing.* Dish after dish did I waive. My 

elder cousin asked me if I were ill.Perhaps he feared for my 

sanity ; at least he feared for my health. 

And here is the Clifford Bax of today paraphrasing 
his idea of immortality: 

Physically, we are so minute as to be pathetic little objects, intel¬ 
lectually. it may well be that man has understood more about the urn- 
.erne than Has bean apprehended by any other of .U <my or .colossal m- 
habitant, no inglorious feather in humanity , cap I and spmtually 
small and seemingly insignificant earth may be more valuable than ten 
thousand sun, just as in human estimation a ruby is worth more than 

‘ NTa^metm support of'immortality- is at present of much use. or 
nfly We do not know enough about death or human conscious- 
y el find as a rule that people either have or have no 
“*:;«,aluy. and that no philosophical discussion ha, any^eet 

upon either the natural sceptic or the natural belie ••••» certain 

fact, be so recklessly unscientific as to.say-thatt the, man h ^ 

that we are not immortal is a man who has never tea X e j ge 

what do I mean by Move* ? I mean the canng more about some 
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than ourselves, even to the extreme of ' laying down our own life’ for the 
sake of a friend. 

■That action, rarely possibte in our time, is, in my view, the action of 
something more marvellous than any collection of chemicals. To have 
loved so greatly as to have blotted out the instinct of self-preservation 
shows, I believe, that a man is more than the life within his physical 
organism ; and if a sure sense of immortality is rare—why, so too is the 
capacity to love in that magnificent measure. 



FAREWELL, ENGLAND 



Of the European impact upon Asia, that of England 
is far the greatest. English social conventions, English 
standards in literature, in science, in politics and eco¬ 
nomics are accepted by Asia without question, and 
emulated, even if it be spasmodically. There is definitely 
a bondage, but how much of it is a willing bondage is 
still uncertain, since the desire to sever it :seems so half¬ 
hearted. 

And for a British subject, in this case from Ceylon, 
to spend the space between his twenty-ninth and 
thirty-eighth years in the land of his rulers is a fruitful 
experience. Unless he is of the Very Elect, familiar with 
the Ritz and able to pronounce the Belvoir Hunt cor¬ 
rectly, he goes about during his sojourn perpetually 
questioning within himself. Why ? Who is to blame ? 
Shall the solution of everything be left to Providence ? 

Why, for example, all this dependence, :with all the 

accompanying devastation to one’s self-respect ? Why all 

these humiliations ? Why the patronage, which even at 

t e best of times is so embarrassing to patron and 

beneficiary alike ? The unprejudiced Englishman analyses 

the troubles of subject races as being not political, but of 

a personal^ nature. ‘We have snubbed them too long and 

too often, he says. It is very good of him to admit that 

but it does not solve the inadequacies as he of the subject 
race feels them. 

Who is to blame ? Certainly not the conquerer. No 
conqueror, : however vile his manner and methods of 

seirrV 5 ^ b J amed - The conquered allowed them- 
elves to be reduced to such a position, either through 

or th™ 1 u dlfferenC ^ laisse s-faire t individual selfishness, 
or through a general state of decadence involving all the 
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above qualities and more, as to be a prey for conquest. 
And if they were blameless, but were conquered simply 
because they were weaker, and the conqueror stronger, 
well then, that is for God’s tribunal until we have an 
effective Tribunal of the Nations. Of all conquerors the 
English have been the best, and the only conquerors 
destined to bequeath a legacy of culture to those over 
whom they have ruled. Consider the Spaniards in South 
America, and the Portuguese in the East. And of modem 
imperialisms that of England is the only one that does 
not foresee a complete extinction (through absorption or 
annihilation) of the non-European races. Common- 
sense, statesmanship, expediency, and, let it be admitted, 
conscience, have contributed to this policy. 

A standard is what it should be, something to 
measure oneself by. And the English, subject to the usual^ 
shortcomings of human nature, have, since Tudor times, 
desperately tried to acquit themselves by the Christian 
standard. There is hope in that much-mocked gesture, 

‘I mean to say, dammit (puff ! puff !) it’s not done.’ 
Either according to the Ten Commandments, or by the 
Queensberry Rules, or according to the unwritten law of 
Pukkasahibdom, the English conscience can be appealed 
to-which is saying something in these aggressively 
competitive times we live in. There is also this to be 
remembered : England is the only country which set 
itself out to include ‘gentlemen’ among its exports-even 
though now and then the article is sub-standard. And to 
add to it all, there is the Englishman’s readiness to be 
criticized and to criticize himself even as part of a pose. 

These then are the things that have so subtly and 
none the less firmly bound us, her subje. zts, 'to England. 
It is almost a spell, one that has taken a hundred and fatty 
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years or so in the weaving. Could it be possible, one 
asks oneself, that our own culture, our institutions, our 
standards of personal and social conduct built up through 
so many centuries, have been superseded so completely 
and, in many instances, ousted? Yet, this is the truth. 
And a further explanation, in addition to those given 
already, is that there is a cultural affinity between England 
and Asia. Not forgetting ancient Greece, there has been 
no such cultural affinity between, say, Latin Europe and 
Asia. Especially in its tardiness towards industrializa¬ 
tion, its grudging submission to business efficiency, its 
cultivated apathy towards life and the means of liveli¬ 
hood considered as a serious business, England has 
struck a chord of sympathy in the Oriental heart. Well, 
then, there is all this to mitigate the case from our point 
of view as subjects. 

By the same token, and thanks to the relative 
freedom allowed us, there is today a widespread desire 
on our part to measure up to our rulers, to be able to 
greet them as man to man, as equal to equal. The 
Englishman’s patriotism, by its very lack of aggressive¬ 
ness, is infectious. It must be good to be able to uphold 
orie’s own country, to be proud of one’s culture and 
antecedents. Only in the service of one’s country has 
both employment and unemployment any significance. 

To all this seemingly there is no opposition, but, on 
the contrary, every encouragement, from England. But it 
lays a very definite responsibility on us who have for so 
long.had things done for us. No longer would I say that 
we in Asia could afford to leave things to Kismet y to 
Providence. We must plan for the future, intelligently ; 
we must creat our destiny. We must learn to trust our 
own people, no matter how often in the initial stages they 


